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Listen to the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Program over the CBS 
network Sunday afternoon 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren 
and a guest star present an in- 
terlude of historical significance. 
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It’s Our Problem In the second week of June 


1943 the country’s electric power output passed the 4 
billion kwh mark, which was 16.7 percent above the 
corresponding period of 1942 and—more important— 
a new all-time record. 

Interpreting the significance of those figures in terms 
of post-war business, they mean to us that the entire 
electrical industry in all its branches will stand con- 
fronted with the most stupendous sales building prob- 
lem that it has ever faced—that of putting those record 
billions of available kwh to work on peace-time pursuits. 

It is unthinkable, that any of those steam generating 
plants, those hydro-electric plants, that now are turning 
the wheels of war production should be allowed to stand 
idle. Yet that is exactly what will happen unless the 
industry, as an industry, starts now to plan for a load- 
building campaign of unprecedented proportions. 

Load building is merely the utilities’ term for what 
manufacturers and wholesalers call selling . . . SELLING 
new motors, controls, electronic devices, whole new 
power and lighting installations to war-worn plants; 
SELLING new lighting, service, intercommunicating 
equipment, electronic protective devices to hospitals, 
commercial buildings, institutions, stores; SELLING 
modern wiring, lighting fixtures and convenience equip- 
ment to millions of present home owners ; SELLING com- 
plete new wiring systems for millions of inadequately 
equipped “defense” housing units; SELLING electric 
service and endless numbers of appliances and labor 
saving electric tools and machines to millions of farms 
and, finally SELLING radio sets, refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, other major and table appli- 
ances to those untold millions of eager householders 
who want te replace their present hold-over units with 
new models and those other untold millions of home- 
makers, who previously did not enjoy or could not 
afford those modern appliances but who now pack a 
wallop of buying power in savings, war bonds and 
other financial reserves. 

That back-log of post-war buying power that has 
already piled up, totals many Billions of Dollars and 
it is growing daily. 

Other industries may try to “jump the gun” and 
skim the cream off that post-war boom, but none has 
the advantage of a huge, nationwide closely integrated 
network system in which the producers of the goods, 
and the wholesalers who distribute them, and the con- 
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tractors who install and the dealers who retail, all talk 
more or less the same language, all are held together 
by a community of interests because basically they are 
all selling utilization and application of the same item— 
electricity. 

We know of no industry that has contributed more 
to more people in a proud and glorious past and we 
can see on the horizon no other industry that might 
gain a richer and more prosperous future than the elec- 
trical industry. 

3ut—it will take vision and planning and plenty of 
plain guts, to pave the way Now for that stupendous 
job of SELLING that will need to be done THEN. 

We know that the national network of experienced, 
reliable electrical wholesalers will give an excellent 
account of itself when that post-war SELLING campaign 
begins. Meanwhile everyone will continue to strain 
every effort toward the winning of the war. 


* 
Hospitals Recently the War Production Board re- 


leased the results of a “Supply Status Roundup” on 
hospitals, disclosed some staggering figures. 

For instance, in 1942 the 6,345 registered hospitals 
in the United States expanded their facilities by the 
addition of 60,000 beds (and 5,300 bassinets). 

Also, since January 1942 the construction of 260 new 
hospitals or extensive additions to existing hospitals 
has been authorized. 

Also, WPB states that it “is continuing a consistent 
policy of granting priority assistance for any hospital 
needed as a result of war conditions or vitally essential 
to the health of a community.” 

There’s your cue—if you still need one. 


* 
Portend? Officially the firm of Butler Brothers is 


considered a wholesaler. Super wholesaler would be 
more accurate perhaps because of the variety of goods 
handled and volume of business done. 

For some years its far flung activities have included 
the operation of wholly owned chains of retail stores 
and sponsorship of two voluntary chains of individually 


(Continued on page 17) 
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CENTRAL: CONDUIT 


Vital circuits encased in CENTRAL RIGID STEEL 
CONDUIT are safe from deadly sabotage of shock, 
vibration, twisting, moisture and fumes. 

CENTRAL’S consistent uniformity . . . accurate 
threading . . . easy workability are victory features at 
home as well as at sea. That’s why CENTRAL has for 
many years been a favorite of the electrical industry 

. and will continue as the preferred conduit for vital 


circuits everywhere. 


Sold by 
SPANG CHALFANT, INC. 


General Offices 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Offices and Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from page 13) 
Franklin and the Federated. 

Recently Butler Brothers announced an internal re- 
organization, to insure more efficient distribution. It 
involves complete divorcing of the company’s service 
to those voluntary chains from all other operations 
and two entirely separate functional organizations are 
to be set up. 

It must be growing exceedingly difficult to keep three 
balls in the air. When a “wholesaler” fathers some 
wholly owned retail chains and mothers some voluntary 
chains, what can the independently operating retailers 
be but stepchildren? Maybe—after the reorganization 

amputation ? 


ywned stores, the Ben 


* 


Small Plants and Sub-contracting that sma 


plants have attained large importance in our war pro- 
duction program is established by recently published 
reports. 

After interviewing 3,446 small manufacturers through- 
out the country the Office of War Information reports 
that 58 percent were engaged directly or indirectly in 
war production. The Cleveland Ordnance District 
reports that 45 percent of its prime contracts were 
placed with industrial concerns, employing less than 
200 workers. 

Sub-contracting by a single manufacturer probably 
reached its war-time record with the staggering total 
of 8,079 sub-contractors that contribute to the out- 
standing performance record of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s battery of arsenals——And of that total 3,636 
concerns or 45 percent are small plants, employing 100 
people or less. 

That’s spreading the work in true democratic fashion. 





CLARE BOOTME LUCE commrrram 


em Orerecs Comecrenr 


MILITARY APraUne 


—_ 
ALSERT PF. MORANO 


Congress of the United States 


Dear Mr. R 





your warm support. 


y poppe " / > f 
tellin AN. toes 


Mr. O. F. Rost, 
Wholesaler's Salesman, 
330 West d2nd Street, 


New York City. 
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Post-War Promise In engineering circles M.L.T. 


is considered “than which there is none better,” and 
most of the M.I.T. enthusiasts would be unwilling to 
admit that there is any institution to equal it. We 
mention these observations to make the point that 
when someone, identified officially with M.I.T., makes 
a statement, it commands special attention, carries 
extra weight. 

Well, Walter C. Voss, head of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology’s building and engineering de- 
partment, told the New York State League of Savings 
and Loan Associations recently that the building con- 
struction market will “reach the staggering potential 
sum of $6,000,000,000 demand immediately after the 
war.” 

And that’s just one segment of the total post-war 
market that the electrical industry can tap, dtie to the 
great variety of its products. 


7 


Three Seconds “Late” Recently, in the lounge 


car of a train bound for Washington, we sat next to 
a Commander of the U. S. Navy. The ribbons he wore 
indicated that he had a fine combat record, but he was 
in a rebellious mood nevertheless. 

After many years in the Navy, and with over 10,000 
flying hours (he did not say how many enemy planes) 
to his credit, he had that day been rejected for further 
active flying, because some of his reflexes were THREE 
SECONDS LATE. ....... 

That night we told this story to a group of our 
associates, among them a former officer of our Navy 
and veteran of the First World War. He exclaimed: 
“Hell, what was that guy crabbing about. There’s 
your answer, right there,” and he pointed to a newspaper 
lying on the table. 

“77 Jap Planes Shot Down Over Guadalcanal—Our 
Losses 6” was the headline. Our friend continued: 
‘Do you suppose we could score such 13 to 1 victories 
over the best those Japs can send against us if we let 
guys go up who are three seconds slow on the trigger ?” 

We are wondering what those thousands of fliers 
who now do our fighting because they are Not “three 
seconds late” will do when they are mustered out and fil- 
ter back into business. Boy, oh boy, will they step up 
the tempo and make it hot for those, who have grown 
ininutes, hours, days “late’’ in their reflexes. 





EDITOR 
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Fluorescent 
Lamp 
Ballast 


Mercury 
lamp 
Transformer 





In the Renton division of Boeing Aircraft Co., Jefferson Electric Ballasts serve the 
fluorescent lamps, and Transformers insure top performance of the mercury lamps 


For the Fluorescent Lamps. 


Jefferson Electric Ballasts 


Good lighting not only entails the right number of foot 
candles,—but must be free of unnecessary shutdowns 
and servicing. Experienced production executives, lamp 
manufacturers, and electrical engineers have recog- 
nized the value of using Jefferson Electric Ballasts with 
fluorescent lamps for maximum lighting performance. 

Correctness of design, selection of all materials, and 
expert transformer craftsmanship all contribute to 
the War 


plants. Jefferson Electric Ballasts are made in single-, 


reliability demanded in our production 


two-, three-, and four-lamp models—certified by 


JEFF 


Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
York, and carrying the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories label . . . It will pay you 
to specify Jefferson Electric Ballasts. 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC COMPA 


ELECTRIC 





For the Mercury Lamps... 
Jefferson Electric Transformers 


Correctly designed and coordinated to govern the current 
through the starting and operating cycles of mercury lamps, 
Jefferson Transformers more than meet the most exacting 
requirements. They insure maintained high efficiency and 
are built to traditional Jefferson standards of quality. 

Tested by Electrical Testing Laboratories of New York 
and found to comply with Mercury lamp manufacturers’ 
specifications, they are listed also by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc., and carry the Underwriters’ Re-examination 
Service Label. They are made in single and two-lamp 


types. Indoor models are designed for wall mounting or 


ERSON 


fixture suspension; outdoor weather- 
proof models, for wall or pole mounting. 

To be sure of top mercury lamp lighting 
results—specify Jefferson Transformers. 





Bellwood (Suburb of Chicago) Illinois 
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The figures we use as basis for these monthly 
comparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
field are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of April, 1943 


SALES As averaged from the reports of 302 electri- 

cal wholesalers throughout the country, the sales of 
electrical goods in April showed a dollar volume at 
154 percent of the 1939 average monthly sales. 

Thus, electrical wholesalers apparently enjoy the 
position where, with practically no appliances to sell, 
only a minimum of consumer goods to distribute, and 
with increased restrictions and shortages of critical 
materials, they can still maintain highly satisfactory 
sales volume. Furthermore those April sales approach 
in dollar volume those in the period of 1940-41 when 
the war construction and conversion programs were at 
their height, and the sales of appliances and other con 
sumer goods were still a factor in sales totals. 

It is also worthy of note that wholesalers are con 
ducting a business with sales volume of 54 percent 
above the 1939 level, while their inventories are down 
28 percent from the 1939 level, which appears to be by 
far the lowest stock-to-sales ratio in many years. 

April performance also marks the third consecutive 
month of steady increase in wholesalers’ sales from 
the January low, totalling a 32 percent gain for the 
period from February to April, inclusive. 


y 


FN + S Registering at 72 percent of the 1939 
average monthly level, inventories show that they are 
continuing the slow, but steady, decline that has con- 
tinued without let-up since December, 1941. Although 
this decline, which was the most rapid in the period 
from March to December, 1942, eased up somewhat 
during the first two months of 1943, it reacted to the 
increases in sales by registering sharp drops in both 


March and April. 


The reports of 283 electrical whole- 
salers throughout the country showed average collec- 
tions at 78 percent. This is 2 points higher than the 
figure for April 1942, and also 2 points higher than 
the percentage reported for the previous month 
Accounts receivable were reported as 19 percent below 
the same month of last year, and the same as that 
registered for the previous month. 
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“HAPLE” 
Ome et 


Knows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these days” 


Workers’ Living Costs going up... and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 


America's all-out war effort by 


WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN 


A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing-—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family 1s quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%— 50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se//ing—on 
the basis of family incomes, The current 
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War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started— this 
year’s bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


...now do your best! 


z2enweFee#evkerekete#ereKkeet Ff 
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@ Porcelain conforms to the National Electrical 
Code—Porcelain saves metal—Porcelain is avail- 
able—lIllinois completely insulated all porcelain 
wiring systems are old in terms of years of serv- 
ice. They have made it possible for contractors to 
continue right along with wiring installations—no 
time-outs for materials. 


Bull Dag 


Look for this 
Trade Mark 





TOGGLE SWITCH 
PLATE 


No vital materials go into the production of por- 
celain—yet, materials do go into porcelain that 
make these systems durable—that are not af- 
STANDARD TUBES fected by rust or corrosion—that make possible 
full safety—that make these systems valuable 
where there is dampness and fire hazard. 





You can do an up-to-the-minute wiring job with 
an Illinois Porcelain System—you can guarantee 
these systems for longest service life. 





SWITCH BOXES 
AND COVERS 


Porcelain is a logical material too because it con- 
serves vital metals for our victory effort. 





Illinois all porcelain wiring systems are adapt- 
able to practically all wiring plans and layouts. 
They can be installed without grounding. 


ee For that next installation job, sell an Illinois all 
porcelain wiring system. 


CLEATS 


OUTLET BOXES AND 
COVERS 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS APRIL, 1943 
iy! surprising note this month, is the unusual vari Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions Ol 
ance in wholesalers sales by regions. Although, as outlined and numbered in red ink on map above a 
for the country as a whole, a 2 percent gain was regis : Sa EneaeIeEnD 7 
tered, the average of regional sales ranged from as Yo - * APRIL, 1943 k: 
much as 25 points above to 10 points below the nationa! Compared in % with Region Compared in % with - 
figure. (See Map) A 
lhe geographical regions made up of the industrial — —- —_ — tl 
states, those usually considered to be humming with + u 
war production activity, showed declines in sales rang- 99 83 1 95 42 r 
ing from 1 to 10 points below the figure of the previous 90 90 2 94 45 Oo 
month. Only one of the industrial areas, region 3, 119 62 3 95 43 tl 
showed a gain in sales. 125 62 4 94 39 
But among the lesser industrial areas and those states 108 74 > 101 32 t 
° j 113 62 6 89 34 S 
where agriculture predominates, many exceptionally 115 718 7} 99 37 2 
large gains in sales volume were registered. 118 19 8 94 42 : 
Several explanations for such an unbalanced distri 99 78 9 105 49 ‘ 
bution of sales are offered. Some of the drop in sales : 1 
in the heavily industrialized areas may be contributed 102 16 U. oe 97 45 y 
to the unusual situation in war production where, d 
because of product change-overs and other changes t 
caused by the exigencies of war, there has been a a farming season in which intensified production was H 
slowing down and even a temporary stoppage in some demanded. It is possible that such activity, plus the 
war industries. It is doubtful. however, that such a easing up, somewhat, of WPB restrictions on the sale I 
condition, in itself, would be extensive enough to of materials for use by farmers, might have encouraged ‘ 
cause a drop of 10 percent in sales in the Middle- the buying of maintenance and repair goods to a point ; 
\tlantic area, but it might account for the 1 percent that would have helped build up the wholesaler’s sales 
decline in sales in the New England and Pacific Coast volume. , 
regions. Inventories, which were reported at 97 percent of 
W orth analyzing is the 25 percent gain in sales the previous month’s level when averaged for the 
reported from the West North Central States (Muinn., country as a whole, showed variations among the 
Iowa, Mo., N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr., Kans.) In March regions, but not to the extent that was noted among 
these great agricultural states were at the beginning o! sales. 
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Engineering Design 
—Creator of America’s Mechanized Might 


In war, as well as in peace, the desi gn en gineer is the vital 
link between the inventive mind and the 
mass-production reality 








they have brought America’s war weapons to the highest 
efficiency . . . surpassing Hitler's weapons despite all the 
vaunted scientific wizardry of the Germans and their ten 
year start. 

At this point :< is well to remember that while Ger 


T 1s gratifying and interesting to note that reports of new 
| ight a weapons” not only have reversed their course 
during the past few months. . . they also have increased in 
frequency. Once they filled us with dread and misgiving. 
‘Today the enemy does the worrying. 


Word about the latest new Army weapon reached us as many’s military might is traceable to its superiority in 
this was being written ...a 242 ton truck that performs on armament, many of the basic technological discoveries 


water as well as on land with equal efficiency. ““The Duck”, 


(including the airplane and the submarine) are the prod 
resembling an overgrown amphibious jeep, is particularly 


ucts of American genius. ‘The Germans always have been 


suited to landing operations where docks are lacking. aware of the military advantages of technological superi 
Loaded with 20 fully equipped soldiers or their equivalent ority and have forced its expansion with all their might. 


in supplies, its propeller runs it ashore. It climbs the beach They knew that mobility and surprise play a decisive role 
on its six-wheel drive and continues the trip on land. in modern warfare and their design engineers were kept 

This important addition to busy, with unique intensity, 
our “second-front’” fighting to achieve unprecedented re- 








equipment, coming so close sults in fast-moving, hard 
ly on the heels of the now hitting fighting equipment. 


famous tank killing “Bazoo- 
ka’, is one of many history 
making contributions of 
American design engineers — 
the men who transform neb- 
ulous ideas into practical 
realities — the men who make 
our war machines superior to 
those of our enemies. 
Invasion and eventual vic- 
tory became a certainty as 


Our own military and indus- 
trial engineers did not go into 
action until it became certain 
that we would be involved in 
the conflict. But even before 
our country actually embarked 
on its Preparedness Program 
they were busily engaged in 
developing the designs of our 
war equipment. ‘Tanks, planes, 
guns, ships and hundreds of 


This is the thirteenth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers. They 
are dedicated to the purpose of telling 
the part that each industry is playing in 
the war effort and of informing the pub- 
lic on the magnificent war-production ac- 
com plishments of America’s industries. 


soon as America’s design en- 
gineers threw their full effort 
into the war against aggres- 
sion. Adapting intricate ord- 











other apparatus and machines 
of war were studied. Carefully 
selected committees of our 
national engineering societies 





nance designs to mass production, these men developed were organized under the leadership of the Army Ord 
weapons such as the M-10 destroyer of Rommel’s tanks nance Department to serve as advisors and consultants in 
and brought out the new fighting planes and bombers the development of advanced designs of tanks and other 
that have won the air superiority that has turned the tide motorized equipment of war. ‘The above mentioned “Duck” 


against the Axis. ‘laking ideas and giving them form, select and the now famous Sherman tank are just two of the 
ing the materials of construction, deciding upon the many results of these efforts. 

method of fabrication, adapting the electrical and mechani- After the Preparedness Program had officially been 
cal parts that power the product, specifying the finish that launched and Congress had made its initial appropriation, 
it was necessary to create the manufacturing blueprints 


protects and beautifies it . . . these men are the focal point 
of American production. Their ingenuity has no parallel. from which the engines of war could be built. Because 





Once they put automobiles on a mass production basis and the designs of the machines of production, as well as the 
within the reach of all. Today, after less than three years designs of the products themselves, determine the speed 
and with little previous experience in armament design, | and economy with which anything can be manufactured, 
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the capacity of our industrial system is dependent, to a 
considerable extent, upon the ability and ingenuity of 
American design engineers. Germany's military might was 
successfully mechanized because Germany, for more than 
10 years preceding the war, was riding the wave of a world- 
wide technological revolution. This revolution was as far- 
reaching as the advent of the electric motor and the inter- 
nal combustion engine. It was born of the profusion of 
inventions and discoveries since the last war. German 
design engineers took advantage of every one of these. 

If we are to defeat our enemies and if we are to continue 
to play the leading role in the post-war world we must 
make better use of the new technology than do our ene- 
mies. The job is up to American product engineers who 
already have made tremendous strides in designing the 
intricate machinery of production and of war equipment. 
Much remains to be done however. 

It has been said that the Germans have not developed 
one single item that can be classified as basically original, 
nor are there indications that any so-called “secret weapon” 
will henceforth be developed by them. ‘Today the Nazis are 
completely outclassed by the tremendous m: anpower of engi- 
neering brains that is at the disposal of American industry. 
Although we were faced by the same fundamental prob- 
lems of shortages in materials, manpower and time, our 
engineers not only solved these problems quickly and effec 
tively, but they outstripped the enemy by the preponderant 
weight of talent which we were able to bring to bear upon 
our problems. As is evidenced by studies of the designs of 
captured German war equipment, our airplanes are faster, 
carry heavier loads, have superior protective armor and heav- 
ier armament. Our tanks, especially the Shermans, stand un- 
matched. Our tractor-mounted artillery excels theirs in 
fighting power. Our automotive vehicles are the envy of 
the world. Our battleships are supreme. Our signal and de- 
tection devices are frustrating all of our enemies’ 
to dominate the seas. 


attempts 


And as we approach the end of the conflict, the pattern 
of which already has been set, the forces that converted 
American industry from peace to war-production will again 
be brought into play, and the product engineer will con- 
tinue to be the fulcrum. Our post-war industry will grow 
from his blueprint. Nor will his job be any less urgent, any 
less responsible, any less sweeping in its effects than were 
his efforts during the war-preparedness program. 

Since the cessation of the manufacture of peace-time 
goods, many new materials and production techniques have 
been developed. Plastics, synthetic rubber and magnesium 
in the field of materials were relatively new and restricted 
in their uses when war came. So were powder metallurgy, 
induction heating, electrostatic heating, adhesives for join- 
ing metals and compressed resin-impregnated wood. The 


new possibilities in product design created by the electronic 


devices and applications developed during the war period 


virtually stun the imagination and the “atomic revolution” 
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promises to change the entire pattern of manufacturing 
operations. 

Never before has there been so much speculation about 
the future as there is today. Looking forward, who can 
doubt our limitless capacity to continue our industrial 
world leadership? 

While no one can predict developments in product de- 
sign in the post-war period, certain it is that they will be 
so vastly different and so far superior to existing designs 
that they will obsolete most products as we know them 
today. With engines of vastly superior metals, designed to 
burn 100 octane gasoline and built to a precision ten times 
greater than that of pre-war engines, our post-war automo- 
biles will give from 40 to 60 miles to the gallon. Tires will 
last from forty to fifty thousand miles. The comfort and 
smoothness with which these cars of tomorrow will glide 
along are undreamed of today. Polaroid windshields will 
eliminate the glare of oncoming headlights and the driver 
will need to give but scant attention to the manipulation 
of his simplified gear shifts. 

According to no less an authority than Igor Sikorsky, we 
stand on the threshold of a new air age in which the heli- 
copter will contribute to the greatest prosperity we have 
ever known. 

Prophecies are hard to make at a time like this but 
speedy house building seems to be a certainty in the world 
of tomorrow. Air conditioning, new methods of heating, 
humidifying and drying, promise to be necessities in the 
post-war home. Vacuum sweepers will be much lighter, less 
noisy and easier to manipulate. Washing-machines will be 
fully automatic and practically free of noise and vibration. 
Not only will our homes and most of the furnishings be of 
radically new design, but so will the factories and machines 
that produce them. 


Only one factor can prevent the fulfillment of the dream 
of the product designer. His job is not accomplished over 
night. ‘To convert sound ideas into production blueprints 
involves a great deal of time and money. The building of 
test models is an expensive and tedious procedure. An 
abundance of seed money is required to perfect the prod- 
uct, to develop mass- -production methods and to bring it to 
fruition as a finished saleable product. 


It is the patriotic duty of every industrial leader to 
hasten these developments so that the material benefits 
created by them may speed our progress along the road of 
abundance. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing 


Company, Inc. 
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Major Appliance Manufacturers 
Talk Post-War Conversion Plans 


Washer and Ironer men set course for guiding recon- 
version. Post-war planning dominates discussion at sum- 
mer meeting. Manufacturers urge delay in producing 


“victory” model; consider men for advisory committee 
CHICAGO—In order to provide for 
intelligent guidance of reconversion in association’s post-war planning com- 
their industry, the American Washer mittee, headed by Roy Bradt, Maytag 
and Ironer Manufacturers Association Co., had been studying the problem of 
at its meeting approved a set of 14 reconversion, but the request of the 
specific recommendations for this post- WPB hastened the association to meet 
war work, and approve the recommendations. 
According to John Wicht, General Reconversion and post-war planning 
Electric Company, who is president of absorbed most of the entire business 
the Association, the formation and program of the association’s meeting. 
approval of these recommendations was Before hearing and approving the 14 
done because of the request of the con point reconversion program, members 
sumer durable goods division of WPB. of the association heard complete prog- 
That division had asked that the asso ress reports from the chairman of the 
ciation suggest the appointment of an subcommittees of the major post-war 
advisory committee to meet with gov- committee. 
ernment representatives on the subject The reconversion program as ap- 
of reconversion. 


Since its inception last January, the 


proved by the association’s members 


consists of these fourtee1 


1. That a request be made of WPB 
to appoint an industry 
mittee. 

2. That WPB, through this commit 
tee, be requested to give the industry 
a minimum of six months advance 
notice of its intention to allow recon 
version to washer and ironer manu 
facture. 

That the same ration be used 
each company in returning to produc- 
tion that was used in diminishing and 
going out of production. 

That permission to resume manu- 
facturing carry with it CMP material 
releases and priority ratings sufficient 
to get all the materials needed to manu- 
tacture whatever schedules are released 
by WPB. 

That the committee carefully con- 
sider how best delivery schedules may 
be developed so that no undue dis- 
advantages be imposed upon companies 
still working on war contracts. 

6. That scheduling be handled on a 
90-day or quarter basis with flexibility 
within these periods, with companies 
unable to manutacture being able to 
accumulate their schedules, and/or 
have other companies manufacture for 


advisory com 








ELECTED AT JEFFERSON Electric Co—The board of 
directors elected John A. Bennan, left, as chairman of the 
board. J. C. Daley, second from left, was made president 


and treasurer. 


- 
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A. E. Tregenza, second from right, becomes 
executive vice-president. 
vice-president and general sales 


James M. Bennan, right, was made 
manager. 
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They thought so in 1938. They still wear this label! 
think so today. Because the Fleur-O- 
Lier fixture program then, as now, 
assures safe, satisfactory application 
of fluorescent lighting and protects 


the maker, supplier and user. 








Every single part of a FLEUR-O-LIER 
fixture is tested and CERTIFIED by 
impartial experts, Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, Inc., of New York, at FLEUR-O-LIER over again. The Cer- 
the beginning. Then, checks are made 
at quarterly intervals by an E. T. 
inspector who visits the factory of Today, FLEUR-O-LIER dependability 
each participant. Starters and ballasts ’ 
have their own Certification tests to 


make sure you get high power factor 


and reliable operation. 





The result? You don’t have to test to specify fixtures bearing the FLEUR- 
either the whole or any part of a O-LIER Label. 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING Address FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFAC- 


manufacturers think sis 


a good wey {0 protect you! 






Be sure the 
fluorescent lighting 
fixtures you specify 


tification Labels make it unnecessary. 
That saves time and money for you. 


and easy, low-cost maintenance are 
proving themselves in a Jot of war 
plants. 





FLEUR-O-LIERS conform to all WPB 
conservation orders. Available only 
with suitable priority rating. When- 
ever fluorescent is indicated, be sure 





Write NOW for new booklet containing 


complete FLEUR-O-LIER engineering 
specifications. You'll want them for ready 
Ss j a U ie eee Oo Lal ; ; Sa oy reference when you specify lighting equip- 


ment. With them you'll get the FLEUR-O- 
LIER story and list of manufacturers. 


TURERS, 2121-7 Keith Building, 
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them with the same effect as though 
they did it themselves. 

7. That WPB begin on a yearly 
basis with permission to make six 
months’ runs of justifiable parts and 
assemblies and purchasing in commer- 
cial quantities. 

8. That schedules be continually in- 
creased by WPB as the war draws 
closer to an end, and that any govern- 
ment restrictions continue only so long 
as there are material shortages. 

9. That this association take abso- 
lutely no part in prices, costs, mark- 


ups, etc., or anything pertaining to 
them. 

10. That “Victory” models be con- 
sidered as uneconomic and unjustified. 

11. That choice of models be left up 
to each manufacturer. That WPB in- 
dicate a desired division or allocation 
of units for Armed Forces or defense 
area requirements. 

12. That materials be allocated only 
to those companies who were affected 
by order L-6C until each company so 
affected is able to get all materials 
needed. 





Radio Industry Discusses 
War Production, Post-War 


One-day RMA War Production Conference filled with 


sessions and meetings covering reconversion of plants, fu- 


ture of FM and Television. Government leaders address 


gatherings, with FCC Chairman Fly as guest speaker 


ITHOUT the fanfare, exhibits and 
promotion associated with peace- 
time conventions, members of the ra- 
dio trade gathered at the Palmer 
House in Chicago early in June for a 
full day of serious discussion on war 
production problems and plans for post- 
war resumption of consumer business. 
An unusually large number of manu- 
facturers, distributors, representatives 
and sales managers were on hand to 
take part in the RMA War Production 
Conference, as this year’s gathering 
was appropriately called. 


Fly Heralds Post-war Radio 


James L. Fly, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission told 
the members and guests that when 
peace comes an ever expanding radio 
industry will be an important post- 
war bulwark against unemployment. 
He said that the half-billion dollar 
pre-war radio industry has become 
a three billion dollar business since 
the beginning of the war, and will be 
come bigger still, provided that careful 
long-range planning for the decade 
ahead is begun now. 


Warns on Fantastic Models 


Paul V. Galvin, president of the 
RMA, told his associates that there 
will be a “whale of a market” for radio 
after the war, “if it’s not messed up.” 
However, Mr. Galvin warned that 
some manufacturers are playing a dan- 


gerous game in advocating fantastic 
Excess profits, 
he said, were putting “ants in the 
pants” of radio’s advertising men. The 


designs and models.” 


result of their efforts will be a con- 
fused public—a public that may not 
buy after the war. 

Concentrated in the one official day 


ot the conference were four committee 


meetings, two board meetings, five di- 


vision meetings, and the annual lunch- 
eon meeting at which the government 
officials spoke. 

Chairman W. A. Coogan, export 
manager of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., presided at the Export Com 
mittee meeting. Guests were Kenneth 
Campbell, trade relations advisor of 
the Board of Economic Warfare; 
Ralph D. Camp, in charge of exports, 
WPB Radio and Radar Division, and 
tranklin Johnson. 


Name Executive Committee 


Upon the recommendation of Paul 
V. Galvin, president of RMA, an ex- 
ecutive committee of twelve members 
was named to direct the operations ot 
the RMA during the next 
months. 

Mr. Galvin was 


twelve 
selected by the 
board of directors to act as chairman 
of the committee, which includes: Ben 
\brams, president of the Emerson Ra 
dio and Phonograph Corp., John Bal 
lantyne, president, the Philco Corp., 
Dr. W. R. G. Baker, vice-president 
in charge of the Electronics Depart 
ment of the General Electric Co.., 
M. F. Balcom, vice-president ot Syl 
vania Electric Products, Inc., H. C 
sonfig, general sales manager, RCA 
Victor Division, Radio 
America; R. C. Cosgrove, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, Cros- 
ley Corp., W. P. Hilliard, director of 
sales and engineering, Bendix Radio; 
J. J. Nance, vice-president and director 
ot sales, Zenith Radio Corp., Ray F. 
Sparrow, vice-president, P. R. Mallory 
and Co., A. S. Wells, president, Wells- 
Gardner and Co., Thomas A. White 
vice-president and sales manager, 
Jensen Radio Manufacturing Co., and 
Leslie F. Muter, head of the Muter 
Company. 


Corp ot 





West Coast Wholesalers 
Talk Labor, Post-War Plans 


Local labor shortages and 48-hour week receive at- 


tention at first war conference. Utility men envision 


large future appliance 


market as result of ex- 


panded generating facilities. Registration reaches 185 


FFICIENT use of available labor 

supplies, post-war markets and dis- 
cussion of current WPB orders high- 
lighted the three-day war conference 
of the Pacific Division of the National 
Electrical Wholesalers Association at 
the Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
on June 17-19. Speakers from almost 
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every related branch of the electrical 
industry addressed members on sub- 
jects of current and post-war interest. 
The meeting, which was the first since 
Pearl Harbor, drew a total registra- 
tion of 185. 

Keyed directly to local labor short- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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By Alfred Byers, secretary 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 


News Notes From N. E.W. A. 











METZ HEADS N.E.W.A. 
POST-WAR COMMITTEE 


For a long time the Association 
has been effectively 
with the war program. 
that will until 
Peace is not imminent. 


ce operating 
Obviously 

Victory. 
Neverthe- 
less, when it is attained, entirely new 
and pressing problems 


continue 


economic 
will accompany it. 

With that in mind, the Associa- 
tion has authorized the appointment 
of a N.E.W.A. Post-War Commit- 
tee. Herbert Metz, Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., New York, has 
been named chairman. His out 
standing work as chairman of the 
Publicity and Planning Committee 
of the National Adequate Wiring 
Bureau and more recently as chair- 
man, the Bureau's Executive Com 
mittee, serves as a guarantee that the 
post-war effort will be conducted in 
the general interest of the electrical 
wholesaling industry. 

\t this writing Mr. Metz has not 
vet filled out the membership of his 
Committee. Work of this commit- 
tee will be national and industry 
wide in character. It will embrace 
the field of wholesaling 
from both a supply and merchandis- 
ing standpoint. 


electrical 


More news can be 
expected in these columns as the 
committee develops its program for 
the months ahead. 


CAPITOL NEWS 


N.E.W.A.’s principal _ officers, 
President Fife and Managing Direc- 
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tor Pyle, continue their travels to 
Washington as has been their cus- 
tom for months now. Their com- 
ings and goings mean a great deal 
to the Association’s constant effort 
to keep the membership up to date 
on daily happenings at the Capitol. 
They likewise, keep Washington in- 
formed about this important indus- 
try. 

This is not the place nor is there 
adequate space here to report on 
their numerous activities along the 
Potomac shores. However, much of 
N.E.W.A.’s direct efforts to assist 
the war program through the whole- 
salers are handled by Messrs. Fife 
and Pyle. 


NEWA SURVEYING 
APPLIANCE FIELD 


Messrs. H. B. Donley, R. J. 
Brown, F. R. Eiseman, E. B. In- 
eraham, Herbert Metz and L. E. 
Salmon, were appointed by Presi- 
dent D. Lyle Fife, during the 
Suffalo War Conference in May, 
as a Special Committee to furnish 
merchandising data to the Electrical 
Wholesalers Industry Advisory 
Committee of WPB. Committee 
Chairman is Mr. Donley. 

The Committee has been very ac- 
tive since its appointment. Every 
member of the Association has been 
provided with a supply of ques- 
tionnaires to be filled out by local 
retail dealers. These are returnable 
to the Association’s office where 
they will be tabulated. Results will 
be reported to the Special Commit- 
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tee for transmittal to the Advisory 
Committee. 

The purpose of appointing this 
Special Committee is to make pos- 
sible a national study of the essen- 
tial civilian requirements of irons, 
washers, hot plates, roasters, ranges 
and water heaters in the immediate 
future. Through the cooperation of 
the entire membership, the study 
is expected to develop workable, 
dependable data which the WPB’s 
Advisory Committee can use con- 
structively in discussing with that 
government agency the present situa- 
tion with respect to these essential 
civilian appliance needs. 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE TO CON- 
SIDER NEW ASSOCIATION FEATURES 


Pictured on the cover of the June 

issue of WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
was the new Management Commit- 
tee of N.E.W.A. elected during the 
suffalo War Conference of the As- 
sociation. This group is now giving 
generously of its time and thought 
to improving the Association’s many 
services for the constantly increas- 
ing membership. 

In addition to handling more or 
less routine matters of management, 
the Committee, at its meeting late 
in June will consider some propo- 
sals to augment present activities so 
as to make them more helpful to 
all members. Because this is being 
written just a few days before that 
meeting, in order to meet the pub- 
lication date, it is impossible to 
record those proposed features here. 











FIRST with Steel- 


Saving Design, using a 
minimum of steel to 
comply with latest 
WPB requirements. 


FIRST with New- 


Type “Rigid-Spine” 
Wireway Channel that 
Simplifies Wiring and 
Mounting for Continu- 
ous Rows. 


J PP 


Fit’? Coupler for Bet- 
PRE aiteia a 7 ged, 
Access to Starters and FIRS I with “Un- ter, Easier End-to-End 


FIRST vith simp 


fied End-Piece for Easy 


Sockets Without Dis- 
turbing Lamps. 


FIRST with “Easy. 


derslung” Ballast Mounting. Simpler — 
located on “Outside quicker to install. 


— Cooler operation 


results in longer life. La 








Get Free MITCHELITE Catalog 
No. 400 from your MITCHELL 
DISTRIBUTOR, or write to 





vA 


ITE Models 


Answer Every Lighting Need 


You can get MITCHELITE lighting in 2-40 watt and 
3-40 watt units, 2-100 watt unit, and a 2-section unit for 
four 100-watt lamps which operates with only one ballast. 

Each model is so flexible it can be used for both 
individual and continuous row lighting—for surface or 
suspension mounting. 


MITCHELL Manafacturing Co. ¢ 2525 North Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Il. 





New Hospital Construction and 


Are New War-lime 


Wholesalers in every part of the country will find 


new hospital construction, extension, modernization 


a welcome source of business, requiring quantities 


of materials for both new work and maintenance 
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G. B. Hammond 


HESE days, with steadily grow 
ing frequency, there is a break 
in the 


wholesaler salesman’s 


routine of rendering service and 
expediting procurement of mate 


rials for strictly war industries and 
projects—a sort of welcome inter 
lude during which we can sort of 
get back to The 
building of a new hospital or exten 


what we were. 
sion of an existing one represents 
the type of job where such is the 
case. It is not strictly a war proj- 
ect, though essential to the extent 
of carrying certain priority advan 
tages, and the war is causing tre 
mendous expansion of hospital 
facilities in every part of the coun- 
trv. 

In that 
pleasure of 


that word 


may be used on a special occasion ) 


“selling” (if 


a considerable portion of the elec 
trical equipment and material for 
$800,000 addition to St. 
Mary’s Hospital in this city. When 
first 


materials were getting hard to ob- 


the new 


this was started, electrical 
tain, and before completion it went 
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connection, I had _ the 


onto a priority basis accorded such 
institutions. 

In working on such a job, the 
wholesaler’s salesman should aim at 
five primary objectives, aside from 
devices 


the regular supplies and 


entering into the wiring of the 


building. These are: 


(1) General Lighting quip 
ment 

(2) Signal System 

(3) Electric Kitchen 

(4) Nurse Call System 

(5) Special Lighting in Oper 


ating Rooms 


\ll of the wiring and the installa- 


tion of the general and_ special 
equipment are handled by the elec- 


The 


con- 


trical contractor on the job. 
hospital authorities are not 
tacted by the wholesaler’s salesman 
to any great extent on the electrical 
is left to the 
salesman 


work, as this contact 
The works 
primarily with the contractor, and 
next to him, the architect. 


contractor. 


\fter study of the plans and spe- 
drawing 
from his experience in connection 


cifications, the salesman, 
with work of a like character, may 
find that there are certain special 
electrical that 
left out of consideration altogether, 
or, if provided for 


features have been 
may be suscep- 
tible to changes which would im- 
prove the installation as a whole. 
Such 


first 


additions or changes. are 


suggested to the architect by 
the salesman, who explains fully and 
their 


advances his argument for 


acceptance. If the architect ap- 
proves of the suggestions, he then 
asks the contractor to bid on such 
which are not a 


features, part of 


the original plans. Upon receiving 
the figure, the architect then goes 
to the hospital authorities for per- 
mission to insert them. 

On new hospital construction 
work, application for priorities 1s 
The 


salesman helps make out the appli- 


made in the routine way. 
with it 
makes one of his few contacts with 


cation and in connection 
the hospital management. Then, of 
course, comes the ordering and ex- 
pediting of the materials so that no 
part of the work will be held up 
if it can possibly be avoided. In 
this respect, the hospital job does 
not differ from any war construc- 
tion job, and the value of the sales- 
man can more or less be gauged by 
his performance as an expediter. 
In the particular installation re- 
ferred to here, in accordance with 
the most recent hospital practice, 
units used for 
general illumination. In the minor 
surgery rooms, incandescent lamps 
with 
ployed, 


fluorescent were 


glass_ reflectors were em- 


which are more or less 
standard for the purpose. They are 
used because the light can be better 
controlled at one point. A number 
of the units are used for each oper- 
reflectors can 
be so arranged that practically all 


ating table and the 
rays cross at or near the plane of 
work, so as to give powerful illu- 


mination without casting shadows. 
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By G. B. Hammond 


Sales Q pportunities 
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\ special type of light is gener 
ally required in the main surgery, 
and if this should prove to be some- 
what out of the electrical whole- 
saler’s field they are often obtained 
from surgical supply makers. 

The electrical kitchen where the 
food for the patients is prepared 
was sold in this case as a complete 
unit. One additional piece of 
kitchen equipment not in the orig- 
inal plans went through at my sug- 
gestion. This was a dish washer for 
the nurses’ dining room, It is the 
rule there, as in most hospitals, 
that the nurses be served in a din- 
ing room separate from that for 
the other employees. The nurses 
have their own dishes for this din- 
ing room and they must be washed 
separately from all other dishes. It 
was not, therefore, difficult to show 
the advantage of an electrical dish 
washer for this department, as 
contrasted with hand washing by 
the nurses themselves. 

Another matter that came up 
vhile building and equipping the 
new section was the revamping of 
the signal system in the old part 
of the building. Under present 
conditions, it was impracticable to 
install any new wiring, yet they 

ere sadly in need of a modern 
system. The result was easily ac- 

mmplished, however, by using three- 
ay mercury switches in connec- 
tion with bullseyes. Such a system 
as installed, using the old wiring, 
nd a marked improvement was 
btained. 
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TOP PHOTO Good Lighting is important for many purposes in every 
hospital. This “sunburst” of 20 fluorescents provides cool, shadowless 
light over the operating table. Two germicidal lamps are suspended 
below the light. (Westinghouse Photo). BOTTOM PHOTO Germi- 
cidal lamp installations protect babies in the “Cradle” in Chicago 
(G.E. photo). 
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How Wholesalers Speed Completion 


This prominent electrical engineer and contractor quotes from]: 





personal experience to demonstrate that in this war emergency 


the electrical wholesaler is meeting his obligation — and more} 





HIE last two years have proved 
the the 
cal wholesaler perhaps 


necessity for electri- 

more 
than any period in the history of 
Without his aid, the 


construction of every war industry 


that industry. 


plant would have been seriously 


delayed at a time when speed was 
There 
there 


the over-powering factor. 
the 
who, 


been in and 


are still 


have past, 


some from selfish 
motives or plain ignorance, insist 
that the j 
middleman 
We 


even, in times past have given a 


wholesaler—any type of 
-constitutes an economic 
waste, electrical contractors, 


scattered measure of support to 
this theory. 
In the old days of leisurely pro 


cedure, and no urge except that of 


competition, we were not above 
buying direct if the occasion pre 


sented itself, and sometimes we 
were known to voice the opinion 
that the wholesaler’s compensation 
for his services rightfully belonged 
to us, aside perhaps from a ware 
But | 


today there are very few contract 


housing commission. believe 
ors engaged in war work who hold 
such The 
stood shoulder to shoulder with us 
too solidly and efficiently in 


VIEWS. wholesaler has 
this 
emergency to permit of any feeling 
like that. 

During the present construction 
period it has been our experience 
in this territory that we have been 
in need of certain amounts of mate 
rials—amounts 
with 


staggering in com 
that 
They were 
materials not in the manufacturers’ 


parison any condition 


ever arose in the past. 
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stocks and not in sufficient quan- 


stocks. What 


did our local wholesalers do to help 


tities in any local 
had 
tracts to be completed in weeks that 


us out? Remember, we con- 
in ordinary times would have re 
quired months. 
Did we have the time or the facili- 
the United 
have for 


perhaps as many 


ties to whole 
left 
our construction plans and opera 


shop 


States and any over 


tions? We most certainly did not. 


Wholesalers “Shop the Country’ 


That is exactly what the whole- 


salers did for us. They shopped the 


country and what is more got the 
materials onto the jobs, for the 
most part on scheduled time. In 
the case of the chain wholesalers, 
they assembled materials from all 
their other branches wherever ob- 
tainable. In the case of the 


independent wholesalers, they prac- 


tically combed the whole Pacific 
Coast area, and even farther than 
that, picking up anything and 
everything they could lay their 


hands upon. 

We have found that the wholesal- 
ers have gone to great lengths to 
follow along with this program oi 
construction. | 


speedy suspect, i) 


fact | know, of many specific in 


stances where such work has’ been 


done at no profit to themselves. 

In the salesmen of the wholesal 
ers, | have noted quite a remarkable 
change. They have always been tel 
lows | could respect and like, as a 
rule; on the job, interested in their 


business, helpful where they could 
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be, and engaged as all salesme: 
should be in the day in and day ou! 
promotion of their own lines. But 
almost over night they have turned | 
into material expediters. They seen 
to be constantly checking their ow 
and the other fellow’s stocks. This 
extends not alone to their competi 
tors’ stocks but manufacturers’ local 
stocks and even the stocks of othe: 
contractors that might be available 


When | 


materials and ask one of these sales 


am in need of certai 
men, he generally gives me one o 
two (1) I can get it for 
you, delivery about such a date. (2 
| can’t get it, but I think you car 
get it Try them 
This is rather a far cry from the old 


answerfs. 


from so and so. 
days when I presume that a sales 
man would rather have spit out a 
couple of his teeth than to send a 
customer to someone else for mate 
rial he was supposed to have him 
self. Now, they all seem to be im 
bued with the spirit of the times 
which is to get the job done. 
Another way in which the sales 
man has been helpful is in keeping 
us informed frequently of the status 
of orders and shipment dates on ma 
terials that are coming from the fac 
tory. He is not superhuman by an 
means. There have been plenty o/ 
cases where shipments were delayed 
in spite of all that could be done 
that there 
notifies us 


As soon as he finds out 
will be a delay, he 
promptly, so that we can make th 
necessary adjustments im our ow! 
production program. With one ey: 
on our job and by means of the long 
distance and 


telephone, telegraph 
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St i Nn a A nd 


(On the War 


By Van S. McKenny 


onstruction Front 








frequent letters he does his best to 
keep the job moving. That consti 
tutes the principal gauge of his ef 
ficiency and he has measured up to 
it pretty well. 


Wholesalers Know Suppliers 

| think one of the reasons why 
the wholesaler has been able to step 
into the breech and aid so materially 
n the present situation is because 
of his intimate relationship with 
lis supphers—-a relationship which 
inanifestly cannot be created to the 
saine degree between contractor and 
supplier because of the far greater 
number of contractors. The whole 
saler’s principals, sales executives 
and even the high-bracket salesmen 
nake periodic trips to the manufac 
turers’ plants. There they get ac- 
quainted not only with executives 
but with factory engineers, produc 
on men and various other depart- 
nent heads. Thus, they have friends 
i court, so to speak, in times of 
individual 


emergency, such as the 


contractor cannot hope to claim. 


vow that this expediter business has 
ome along, the wholesaler and his 


get 


ilesmen have been able to 
lings done because they can talk or 
elegraph or write to people whom 


Therefore, in the same 


ey know. 
ay that we get service out of the 
holesaler, the wholesaler in turn 1s 
ble to get consideration and service 
ut of the manufacturer. 

There are some things that | am 
ot asking the wholesaler’s organ- 
zation to do under present condi 
ions particularly, although it is my 


Intimately 


electrical 


AN S. McKENNY, 


"It would be difficu!t to say how war industry contracts could have been 


the utmost importance.” 


tems, etc., 
transformer stations. 
systems for power distribution. 








contractor of 


completed anywhere near on time without the assistance of the electrical 
wholesaler to expedite procurement of materials. 


The McKenny company is one of the leading electrical contractors in the 
Pacific Northwest, with such jobs to its credit as Boeing Aircraft Plant No. 2, 
Boeing Renton plant, Everett-Pacific shipyards, Associated shipyards, Todd 
shipyards, and others. These contracts were for complete installations, includ- 
ing light and power, paging systems and intercommunicating telephone sys- 
together with furnishing buildings and equipment for the main 
Some of these installations involved new type network 


Seattle, Washington says: 


His service has been of 








understanding that such services are 
asked for by some and are forthcom- 
ing. I am not asking the wholesaler 
to contribute his time to aid us in 
pricing bids. Neither am I asking 
them to aid in the planning of the 
work or to render engineering as- 
sistance. Our organization is set up 
to do this, which is work that the 
contractor should rightfully under- 
take to do in its entirety. 

What I do ask of them is to help 
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us to get the materials that we need 
in the shortest possible time, so that 
we can go ahead with assurance in 
bidding the jobs and in complet 
ing them on schedule if they are 
awarded to us. In that respect, the 
wholesaler has met his obligation, 
and it would be difficult to say how 
many of these war construction jobs 
could have been completed in the 
time they have been, or even at all, 
without his assistance. 








" For Fast (Fet-Ready, 
War Plants | 





| ap 


By Howard J. Emerson 


LERT wholesalers and whole 


salers’ salesmen are today con sa 
tinuously on the lookout for at 
new products as well as new th 
methods which can be utilized as \ 
a means of increasing the speed ct 
or efficiency in war production. ve 


A comparatively new _ product 
as well as a new method which 
fits those specifications is sectional 


duct wiring which is now being \\ 
used in many war plant and con O 
version wiring jobs. It is being O 
made available by several manu- d 
facturers and is divided into two p 
basic types: one is steel busduct: 0 
the other, more recently developed, t 
is a molded plastic duct which con ¢ 
tains hollow copper conductors. 1! 
Soth are made to provide a number { 
of female outlets evenly spaced along ‘ 
the entire length of the duct. ; I 

( 

| 


Three views of plastic raceway recently 
installed in a large eastern warplant. 
Regular stock sections of plastic duct ‘ 
were mounted on I by 2 inch wood i 
backing and suspended on a messenger 
cable. This method of installation, with 
the fluorescent fixtures plugged into the 


duct is seen in both the top and the 
center photos. In the bottom photo ] 
may be seen the versatility offered by , 


such package units—overhead fluorescent 
and incandescent and bench-lighting have 
been plugged in where needed. Photo 
from Pierce Laboratory, Inc. 
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| Change-Overs, Stretch-Quts..... 
Will Buy Packaged Wiring Flexibility 


With speed the first demand in war-time production and flexibility 








he 


of equipment essential to meet changing demands, any wiring 


appliance that promotes speed through flexibility justifies its cost 





C Salesmen who made important 
l sales of such products cite several 
nf advantages which have warranted 
w | their recommending the use of this 
is wiring method in many new war 
TT construction jobs as well as in con- 
version and changeover work. 


| Advantages to War Plants 
y Of primary interest to prospective 
war plant customers is the element 
of versatility. As either overhead 
e or benchlighting is plugged into the 
| ducts, any required change in_ the 
position of the plant lighting means 
only the removal and re-plugging at 
. the new location—a moment’s tink 
compared with the time and labor 
involved in re-locating the conven 
tional types of permanent wiring. 
Such arrangement of sectional wir 
mg has already proven itself of 
outstandine value in cases wher: 
production changes required the 
rearrangement of machinery and 
lighting without appreciable delay 
To suit production requirements, 
additional overhead or bench light- 


t 
J ing can be added at any one spot 
, : 

wherever these newer units are used 


merely by plugging the lighting units 





, into the duct. Such a use of multi- 

) ple outlets also makes it simple to 

change the type of light to suit the Supplying power in a new airplane motor factory is this run of plug-in 
5 5 . . . steel duct. It is mounted flatwise, and is supported by the big cross beams 

job, or to add extra lighting units slag ae : 
. " , : and at intermediate points by trapeze-type hangers. Swing plugs are used 
, at a moments notice. with flexible conduit and run through the pulleys down to the machines. 
When the same type of wiring 1s Photo from BullDog Electric Products Co. 
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used to carry the power current, 
extra flexibility is offered the manu 
facture 
he ad 
power tools and electrically operated 


Then, not only the over- 
lighting, benchlighting, small 


inspection gauges may be moved 


reely, but also the heavy machinery 


may be relocated and have power 
available instantly. 

It will be apparent immediately 
to any wholesaler’s salesman just 
how important this element of flexi 
hilitv is to war plants today. The 


, + 
ever changing requirements of global 





Inother installation of “packaged” wiring, with open type feeder installed with 


a transformer bank in a large mid-western plant. 


Trumball Electric 


power are being used. 





Large blocks of low-voltage 


Mfg. Co. photo 


1 large metal products plant uses a run of 750-ampere steel plug-in duct for its 


welding power supply. 
Electric Products Co. photo. 
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Vacuum switch plugs are used in the circuit. 


BullDog 
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warfare at any moment may demand 
a quick changeover in any war plant. 
To be able to make this changeover 
without having it involve exten 
sive changes in the basic wiring of 
addi 


tional time is saved in getting under 


the plant means that much 
way with producing the new or 


improved weapons or material 


needed to win the war. 


Advantages to the Salesman 


Of course, any advantages which 
might be considered personal to the 
salesman must at the moment be 
considered secondary to advantages 
which contribute to the winning o 
the war, but it is worth noting here 
sectional 


certain characteristics of 


duct wiring which do make it easier 


for the salesman and the whole 


saler’s organization to warehouse 
and sell these units. 

The handling of this material in 
and out of stock and for delivery 
presents the minimum of problems. 
For instance, almost any job can 
he sold and delivered using standard 
package units, regardless of th 
quantity needed or the various load 
requirements of the job. At a large 
eastern war plant construction job 
recently, the complete order for 32, 
O00 feet of 


sectional wiring was 


made on one order sheet. It was 


delivered ready for 
Such 


and the 


installation. 


features saved the salesman 


wholesaler’'s organization 
considerable time. The entire lot 
was purchased from one supplier, 
made in one delivery, and billed at 
one time. And a very important wat 
plant was able to swing into more 
with = the 


and faster production 


minimum of delay. 
Sectional Wiring Installations 
\lready there are many examples 


duct 
wiring is making war plants ready 


of how the use of sectional 


for any needed changes in wiring 
requirements. 

One of the latest of these jobs 
was sold by George Williams, sales 
man for a large eastern electrical 
wholesaling house. Wholesaling ex 
perience that dates back to 1907 has 
made Williams alert to the needs of 
his customers, as was apparent when 
he was called in on a job which 
involved the wiring of a new wat 
plant which was to be built in his 
section of the country. 
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Knowing that any attempt of the 
jation’s war industry to keep in step 
vith our armed forces during the 
oming period of attack will require 
versatility, Williams suggested the 
use of sectional plastic duct for the 
lighting and small power tool cir- 
‘uits and heavier steel busduct for 
the power circuit. After considera 
tion, both the contractor and the de 


sign engineer agreed that such a 
type of wiring would best serve the 


needs of the new plant. 


Today, with that war plant in 
operation supplying the needs of our 


armed forces, and with a 25 percent 
underway, it is 


this 


plant expansion 


worth noting the success of 


installation. 

In a letter, the general manager 
of the company said, in part 
We are naturally very well pleased 
with this installation due to its ex- 
treme flexibility which, under the 
conditions of war, make it possible 
to shift equipment and lights readily 
in order to meet production re 
quirements.” 

So again a wholesaler’s salesman 
had shown the way toward speedier 
and more versatile war production. 
\nd through his success with this 
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Heavy machine tools in this war plant receive their power from the overhead 


steel duct system. 
Photo from Frank Adam Electric Co. 


job he has shown the way to othe 


wholesalers’ salesmen. 
Steel Duct Installation 


Think of what a help to the war 


+ cannnetitlncmmnnittiee ‘esisebinn 


Pin 
rar 


| he 


A mammoth installation of steel plug-in duct serves to supply the power in this 


airplane engine plant. 
duct system. BullDog photo. 


Lights are plugged into a similar “packaged” 


type of 
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Machines may be moved without requiring new wiring system. 


effort a salesman is when he helps 
in such a job as this recent war 
plant wiring. Only by being up-to- 
date on the uses and versatility of 
his products and particularly by 
knowing where and how to recom- 
mend a specific type of product can 
such an achievement be attained. 
As for instance in another case, 
when it was decided to use sectional 
duct for the distribution of power 
maximum in 
flexibility and efficiency were needed, 
due to the type of products made 
This installation involved the use 


because the safety, 


of 5 feeder runs of 


1500 amp., 3 
pole, plug-in type metal duct, spaced 
on 240 feet centers, with each run 
two or 


$y —s sectionalizing 


connected to more power 
transformers. I 
these runs at points between stations, 
two or more individual circuits were 
provided. 

Of particular interest in this in 
stallation was an arrangement of the 
duct layout in such a way that the 
loop system which would ordinarily 
tie-in the feeders, was eliminated 
effecting a saving of 22,000 pounds 
of steel and 33,000 pounds of copper. 

\ny wholesaler’s salesman would 
be proud to have a part in saving, 
through his knowledge of new mate 
rials and methods, such an amount 
of critical 
effort. 


materials for the war 
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War Plants Vote 100 Percent 
And YOU 


By the Editorial Staff 
of WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


66 VERYTHING comes _ to 
those who hustle while they 
wait” even to those 
long-suffering electrical wholesalers 
who may have resigned themselves 
to a war-time role similar to that of 


the prophet without honor in his 
own country, 

If vou’ve felt that way, par- 
ticularly after several overtime days 
or all night jobs» where some war 


plant was started o 


kept on its 
road to an “E” through your per 


sonal etforts, and when the ac 


knowledgment for your efforts, 
even your existence, was at the most 
a hurried “Thanks, Joe” from a 


manufacturer known across the 
men behind 
then hark to 


for you have been 


country as one of THI 
the men at the front 
a song of praise, ’ 
rediscovered, acknowledged and en 
dorsed. 
You've been “( kayed” by the 
hovs who know, by those whose re 
sponsibility it is to produce what 
the country needs to win the war. 
These war goods manufacturers 
vote 100 percent for the electrical 
wholesaler as essential to’ them in 
this task of supplying the “materiel 
of war. 
these 
manufacturers, giving their opinion 


ln a nationwide survey, 
of you and your work to a neutral 
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igency—and doing it voluntarily 
not only in con- 


essential position 


were enthusiastic, 
curring on the 

that you wholesalers and you sales- 
men hold in their production set-up, 
but they went on to praise you for 
many of the specific ways in which 
you have been helping them estab 
lish and maintain their tremendous 
rate of production 


Two Surveys Made 


It all started some time ago when 
an electrical manufacturer, through 
his advertising agency, sent ques- 
tionnaires to a list of manufacturers 
who were known to be 100 percent 
Although he had 


on war work. 


heen selling his products throught - 


electrical wholesalers for 45 years; 


he suddenly wondered if the whole=™ 


salers were sufficiently active in sup- 


plying warplants to insure their 

being in business for the duration 

and for the post-war era. 
Well, he found out! 


reported that the war producers had 


His agency 


voted 


iob~=6wholesalers 


JOO percent in favor of the 
were doing to 
service them. So conclusive was the 
evidence in favor of wholesalers 
ianufacturer 


abandoned his plans for extending 


that the electrical 


the survey on a country-wide basis. 
He no longer questioned the pres- 


ent-day activity of electrical whole- 
salers, and he had no doubt about 
their being available to do a bigger 
and better job for him after the war. 

But, WHOLESALER’S 
was not satisfied to let such an im- 


SALESMAN 


portant judgment of the wholesal- 
er's value rest on the voting in only 
neutral re- 


one city. Through a 


search agency it was arranged to 
extend the survey to a larger list of 
war production plants located in 25 
most active industrial centers of the 
country. 


Another 100% for the Wholesaler 


Electrical wholesalers really col- 
lected the $64 on the key question : 


~“Ts H-an advantage to have an elec- 


trical~-wholesaler in your local 
territory ?” 

Every one of these war goods 
manufacturers voted “Yes!” 

There was no longer the shadow 
of a doubt but that the men who are 
directing this country’s war effort 
on the production front feel decid- 
edly that you wholesalers have a 
definite place in our war effort. 

The manufacturers felt so posi- 
tive of their endorsement of you and 
your work that most of them read- 
ily identified themselves by signa- 
ture, although it was left entirely 
optional on the questionnaire. And 
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For Wholesalers 


Keep ‘em Feeling That Way! 











the fact that all the men who signed 


vere in highly responsible positions 
with their companies added much 
to the importance of their endorse- 


ments. 


Wholesaler’s Fee Offset 

If any war plant manager grouses 
over your bill, and lets you know 
that he’s thinking of all the money 
“middle- 
him ! 
Chances are that he’s among the 94 
of the manufacturers who 
“Yes” to the question: 
“Do you feel that, in the long run, 


he'd save if there was no 


man’”—don’t you believe 
percent 


answered 


your saving offsets the nominal fee 
charged by the wholesaler?” So 
he’s just griping for effect. 

These men, the “Mr. Bigs” of war 
production, are men who ought to 
know, and they are in agreement 
that the offer, 
which 100 percent of them say they 


services you and 


need, do not cost them or the war 
ffort any money in the long run. 
And, incidentally, that is some- 
thing to keep in mind, for the an- 
wers drawn by that question are 
immediate interest. 
‘ot only do they explode the theory 


more than 
nd argument of some people that 
he wholesaler increases the cost of 
var-goods production, but they bear 
mportance when they are consid- 


President 
Vice President 


Vice President & Gen. Mar. 
Vice President & Treas 
Secretary & Treasurer 
General Manager 
Asst. Gen. Manager 
Manager 

Production Manager 
Factory Manager 
General Supt. 
Superintendent 
Engineers 

Director of Purchases 
Purchasing Agents 





WHO SIGNED THE 


Here again the position or title of the men who signed the questionnaires pro- 
vides a measure by which the value of the votes might be properly appraised. 


There were no clerks or minor employees among them, but instead that 100 percent 
vote in favor of the electrical wholesaler was piled up by men who hold responsible 
positions and whose considerate opinion was reflected in their voting. 


Indication of the care with which they recorded their opinions is found in the 
differences that are shown earlier in this report in the voting on other than the 
key question and particularly on the supplementary questions 3-a, b, c, d, e and f. 


Here is the score on titles shown with the signatures: 


Vice Chairman of the Board 


Vice President in Chg. of Prod. 


“VOTES”? 


wr Ot —-NWON —- NHN PW 


w yy — 
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ered in the light of post-war selling. 

The results also present concrete 
evidence to electrical manufacturers, 
particularly these who are doing 


their post-war thinking and _ plan- 
ning now, that they can merchan- 


dise their goods through wholesal- 
ers—offering their customers all the 


known advantages of wholesaler 
distribution—and yet will not neces- 
sarily increase the ultimate cost ol 
the goods. The manufacturers will 


know, too, that their industrial cus- 
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tomers know, appreciate and expect 
through 


What better reason could manufac- 


distribution wholesalers. 
turers have for adopting a strong 
wholesaler policy as part of their 
post-war distribution plans ? 


Wholesalers Simplify Purchasing 


You can practically guess the an- 
swer to another question that was 
asked, but it’s nice to see it made 
official by the war manufacturers 
themselves. If you’ve had industrial 
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THE G-E STARTER LINE 
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Among other popular starters in 
the wide G-E line handled by G-E 
distributors are the FS-2 for 15- 
and 20-watt Mazda F lamps, the 
FS-4 for 30- and 40-watt Mazda 
F lamps, the FS-6 for 100-watt 
Mazda F lamps and the FS-6NB 
“Master No-Blink” for 100-watt 
Mazda F lamps. 





With Rated Long Life 


Now, G-E Distributors add a new and improved 
manual reset fluorescent lamp starter to a line that already 
includes popular starters for every size of fluorescent 
lamp. 

The G-E “Watch Dog” starter for 40-watt lamps, 
Cat. No. FS-40, contributes to the efficient maintenance 
of fluorescent lighting in war plants. It has an average 
rated life of three years under specified test conditions. 

The precision starting of the “Watch Dog” prolongs 
lamp life and starter life. Starter life is also prolonged 
by the “Watch Dog’s” quick and positive action in 
locking out dead lamps thereby eliminating blinking. 
Dead lamps can be removed immediately too. No 
cooling period is required when the “Watch Dog” is 
used. And this starter is made ready to guard a new 
lamp simply by pressing a button. General Electric 
Company, Appliance and Merchandise Department, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 
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fcustomers throw on the shoulders 
of you and your staff almost the full 
burden of procuring electrical sup- 
plies, leaving it to you to locate 
sources of supply, arrange delivery 
dates, seek out substitutions, collect 
land explain engineering data, 
istruggle with preference ratings, ex- 
iedite deliveries—and what whole- 
isaler hasn’t found this to be a war- 





Ntime routine in his 








2] 





industrial 
sales—then you can well see why 96 
jpercent of the men questioned said 
“Yes” it did “simplify their pur- 
Ichasing to draw from one source 
|many electrical products.” 


Cite Specific Helps 
In another question, manufactur- 
fers were asked to say if any electri- 
cal wholesaler had been of help to 
them in each of several specific 


jways. And, in every case, a great 
}majority of the manufacturers re- 
|} ported that they had received such 
b help. 


Ninety-seven percent said that 
wholesalers had been of service in 
supplying maintenance 
equipment. 

Seventy-six percent had been as- 
sisted by wholesalers in locating 
scarce materials or products. 

More than 80 percent reported 
that wholesalers had helped them by 
suggesting and securing alternate 
materials. 


essential 


Eighty-six percent said that 
wholesalers bring them up to date 
on catalog and price information. 

Seventy-three percent of the man- 
ufacturers had received engineering 
data or counsel. 

Eighty percent stated that whole- 
salers had been of service to them 
in meeting their emergency needs so 
that their production 
could be kept running. 

Although the above percentages 
are more than sufficient to warrant 
the position of the wholesaler and 
the value to the war effort of each 
service mentioned, it must be noted 
here that the small percentage of 
manufacturers who did not report 
ever receiving such a_ particular 
ervice, may never have been tn the 
sosition to need or request that 
ervice. This would have caused a 
legative answer on the question- 
naire but it would not mean that the 
wholesaler was not ready and able 
to perform such a service when the 


machinery 


need arose. This is emphasized by 
the fact that everyone of these man- 
ufacturers, regardless of his answer 
on the specific helps received, stated 
in the main question that he consid- 


cerity of their endorsement of the 
wholesaler by signing their names, 
but many also expressed their en- 
thusiasm for the wholesaler’s work 
by voluntarily adding comments to 








VOLUNTARY COMMENTS BY WAR PRODUCTION MANAGE- 
MENT ON THE VALUE OF WHOLESALERS’ SERVICE 


Consider Wholesalers Very Essential 


“In reply to your letter of March 5th, we ordinarily do not fill in questionnaires, 
but in the case of electrical jobbers we are pleased to make a report that indi- 
cates that we consider them very essential. In Detroit they do a good job and 
seem to be very cooperative among themselves. 


We are a large consumer of electrical materials as we manufacture Machine Tools 
with a great deal of electrical control." 


Takes A Big Load From Us 


“If the organization is on its toes—it is a great asset. We buy exclusively thru 
wholesaler—because it takes a big load from our own organization." 


Would Have Been Lost 


"Our Wholesaler has time after time during last year and a half gone beyond 
ordinary service, in procuring material for us, in fact we would have been lost 
without him. He has been our friend in need." 


Offers the Greatest Service 


"The electrical wholesaler offers the greatest service in the supply of the multi- 
tude of small items required by an industrial plant. It is realized, however, that 
this is not his source of profit and must be given many of the major items which 
could just as well be purchased directly from the factory or the mill. If this were 
not the case, the wholesaler could not stay in business to render service on small 
items." 


Cost is Offset 


"Any saving due to purchasing direct would to my mind be more than offset by 
individual inventories and loss of time." 


We Are Fortunate in Having Several Jobbers 


"We have received your communication and are enclosing herewith the ques- 
tionnaire which you submitted. We are not of the opinion that an electrical 
jobber is an unnecessary middleman. We are particularly fortunate in Bridge- 
port in having several jobbers who have helped us out in many emergencies 
which arise in a plant of our type. 


Therefore, we believe that if your client (an electrical manufacturer) will, to a 


large extent, depend on his electrical jobber, a good many of his problems will 
be automatically solved.” 





ered it an advantage to have an elec- 
trical, wholesaler in his 
territory. 


local 


In Their Own Words 


Many of the men who are direct- 
ing the production of our country’s 
war goods showed not only the sin- 
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the questionnaires they had received. 

Such remarks give a good insight 
to the feelings of these men. For 
instance, it added real weight to his 
formal answers when one of them 
said: “ ... We ordinarily do not 
fill in questionnaires, but in the case 
of electrical jobbers we are pleased 
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Large tonnages of our products are being con- 
tinually shipped through Conduit Jobbers who 
are awake to the possibilities of this important 
war-time service to the ship-building industry. 
We are backing them with excellent deliveries 
from large stocks . . . and in keeping with our 


policy, such sales are being made only thru the 


jobber. REPRESENTATIVES ot 
Remember, CONDUIT Fittings are our 

main products .. . not a side-line. IN 

PRINCIPAL CITIES pro 
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to make a report that indicates that 
we consider them very essential.” 





\nother said: “Our wholesaler 
has time after time during the last 
year and a half gone beyond ordi- 
Bnary service in procuring material 







for us, 1n fact we would have been 





lost without him. He has been our 
B friend in need,” 
One well manufacturer 


declared with firmness his policy: 






known 






.. We buy exclusively through 





, wholesaler, because it takes a big 





load from our organization,” and 





Bthe top official of an equally impor- 





tant concern knew and expressed his 





with this 





company's experience 





“In our case the whole- 


saler has proven to be a definite 





comment : 





Basset. 





The fact that these manufacturers 
are paying attention to distribution 






methods and costs is apparent in an 
“We are not of the 
opinion that an electrical jobber is 








other’s report: 






an unnecessary middleman. We are 








particularly fortunate ... in hav- 





no 
iis’ 


several jobbers who have helped 





us out in many emergencies which 





arise in a plant of our type. There 





i fore, we believe that if an electrical 







manufacturer will to a large extent, 





depend on his electrical jobbers, a 
(distribution ) 
automatically 





many of his 


2 Ot yal 





problems will be 





solved.” 






Examples of Services Rendered 


The reason for these straight-for- 
ward emdorsements of wholesalers, 
and for the enthusiastic comments, 

is evident in the examples which 
some of the manufacturers described 

Juntarily on their questionnaires. 

hese examples give strength to 

e results of the survey because 
ey show that these important men 
the war production plants were 
1 casting a quick, unpremeditated 
inion, but that, as good execu 


es, they are close enough to the 


oduction line to know what they 
ire talking about. 

One of them relates that his com 
pany “. . . had an occasion to 
rder some 100 switches in a hurry 
the purchasing department 

led the factory for delivery. The 
hest delivery given was eight to ten 


eeks. We tried to get part ship 


x delivery. So we tried our whole- 











knew 


ment, but were given the same time 


iler who is close by to see if he 


had any switches in stock or if he 


where he could get some. 
The results were that we received 
34 switches in one week and the re 
mainder later 


gave us ample time to finish 


followed one week 


our job of very urgent government 


and assisted in original layout 
the wholesaler has proven to be a 
definite asset.” 
So, once more, the doubters, the 
theorists, and the “social planners” 
those who so frequently bob up 


with fast talk about “eliminating 








SAMPLE OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE ON WHICH 
MANUFACTURERS ENDORSED WHOLESALERS 
Here is part of the wording of each question used in 
WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN's National Survey and how it 
was answered on the 165 questionnaires that were returned: 
Yes No No Answer 
Question No. 1 
(Key Question) 
ls it an advantage to have an electrical wholesaler 
in your local territory 165 
Question No. 2 
Does it simplify your purchasing to draw from one 
source many electrical products 158 6 | 
Question No. 3 
Has any electrical wholesaler been of war-time service 
to you in: 
(a) Keeping you supplied with essential maintenance 
materials? 116 a 45 
(b) Locating scarce materials or products? 120 29 16 
(c) Suggesting and securing alternate materials? 117 23 25 
(d) Bringing you up-to-date catalog and price infor- 
mation? bees 131 19 15 
(e) Offering engineering data or counsel? 110 30 25 
(f) Meeting your emergency needs so you can keep 
your production machinery running? 122 24 19 
Question No. 4 
Do you feel that in the long-run your saving offsets 
the nominal fee charged by the wholesaler 151 7 7 





work in the time that was allotted.” 

\nother war plant man reports 
that “We recently made a complete 
change of electrical set-up on ma 
chines of our own manufacture. 
Where previously we used a two- 
position oil switch, we now use a 
magnetic switch with push-button 
control providing under-voltage and 
overload protection. Coil energy 
and machine illumination being pro- 
vided by a stepdown transformer. 
We carry no surplus stock, merely 
ordering complete units as needed 
who had 


from our wholesaler, 


helped in the selection of the units 
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the middleman’’—get a set-back as 
the plain facts are presented. Once 
again, through this survey, the place 
of electrical wholesalers is more 
than merely justified, it is extolled 
as a constructive element in our 
economic system. 

For, it is doubtful if any group is 
more competent to judge the value 
of the 
those top men in war production 


plants, in whose ability and general- 


electrical wholesaler than 


ship must be found the success of 
our “production front.” 
And these men voted 100 percent 


for the electrical wholesaler ! 





Electronics in Industry — A Glimpse 


Into Future Sales ()pportunities 





we conn oe 








O hard-headed business man is 

going to spend his money on 

any new fandangled science— 
Electronic or otherwise—until he is 
convinced it is economically sound. 
In short, I don’t feel that any Elec- 
tronic application can expect to get 
very far in industry unless it does 
the job better, faster or cheaper. 

Fortunately, though, there are 
many jobs where Electronics does 
just this and there is no doubt in 
my mind but that many more will 
be uncovered as time goes on, and 
as we are allowed to draw back the 
veils of secrecy created by the war. 

Sometimes, though, I think there 
has been too much “blue sky” on 
this subject. Many predictions have 
been made by those who know and 
those who do not know. Some ads, 
by inference, have given people ideas 
that may still be years and years 
away. I don’t think this is fair to 
an art that has so much possibility. 

So I intend to confine my observa- 
tions to facts—applications that are 
based on actual experience—not 
those of someone else or what some- 
one thinks, says or believes can be 
done. 

Treating our subject—‘Electron- 
ics in Industry”—from this stand- 
point, just what has this modern 
servant done for business, the indus- 
trial business in particular ? 

Generally speaking, I would say 
Electronics serves industry in one or 
all of the following ways: 


1. As a means of power rectifi- 
cation and inversion 
Communications 

Extending the senses 
Increasing detection 

Safety and protection 


in & Wb 


7 


». Calculating 

7. Measurement—physical, elec- 
tric and chemical 

8. Control 

9. Welding, process and miscel- 
laneous applications 

10. Heating and drying 


In each and every one of these 
fields, many have had experiences, 
and I could use up my allotted time 
by just highlighting these efforts 
in various fields, but instead, with 
your permission, I intend to spend 
what time I have on just one of 
these uses. 

It will not-be No. 1—a field in 
which considerable pioneering work 
has been done particularly with 
transmitting and rectifying tubes. In 
fact most of the more recent Elec- 
tronic applications have been made 
possible by the development of new 
and more efficient tubes of a variety 
of types and sizes. 

Nor will I devote my time to the 
broad division referred to as Com- 
munications, under which heading 
could come sound systems, indus- 
trial music and Television. Certainly 
on Television alone, I could take up 
more than my allotted time since | 
have been fortunate enough to have 
been associated with an industry that 
has been responsible for many ad- 
vancements in both the theatrical 
and home field. 

Neither will I dwell on No. 3— 
Extending the Senses—since this 
could well be made the topic of a 
complete discussion. The Electron 
Microscope extends man’s senses as 
does no other medium. A develop- 
ment of the Laboratories, and with 
more than 48 such instruments in 
use, the story of the many wonders 


already uncovered would make a talk 
in itself. 

Again, Detection—while a_ big 
temptation—I also elect to skip, al 
though the story of our bottled bev- 
erage automatic inspection machines 
and detection equipment are impor- 
tant enough to spend several hours 
on. 

Likewise, I intend to jump over 
all the others—way down to the 
last one—Heating and Drying.” In 
the time allowed I would like to give 
you a brief review of some of the 
things Radio Frequency is doing in 
this field. Radio frequency power, 
incidentally, is obtained from an 
oscillator, the same as is used by a 
broadcast station. But even con- 
fining my remarks to this one appli- 
cation, it is going to be necessary 
to limit myself to work done in only 
a few industries. Maybe it would be 
smart to explain what I mean. 


Heating and Drying 


In the Industrial Division, we find 
ourselves in a position somewhat 
analogous to a person sitting in a 
room completely made up of doors 
—each door is labelled some one in- 
dustry—food, plastics, lumber, rub- 
ber, textiles, metal—and there are 
prospects knocking at each door 
anxious to come in because for some 
unknown reason they feel that once 
they get in their problems are solved. 

Frankly, we don’t think we are 
that good. To be sure, we know 
some of the angles, but because of 
the war, manpower shortage, and all 
those other things you gentlemen 
are so familiar with, it is impossible 
to answer all the ““knocks”-on-the- 
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By D. J. Finn* 





loor and we have been able to do 
only an infinitesimal fraction of what 
we would like to do. Some of the 
things we have done independently 
and in cooperation with others, are 
what I intend to discuss with you. 
But in the event all of you may not 
be of a scientific bent, I think you 
might get a better conception of 
what I am talking about if we had 
a little understanding. 

First, depending on the material 
to be heated, we refer to the proc 
ess as Radio Frequency Induction 
or Di-electric So called 
non-conducting materials, as thought 
of in terms of 60 cycle house cur- 
rent are best heated di-electrically. 
Substances 


Heating. 


such as wood, paper, 
cloth and various compositions art 
good examples of what I mean. Con- 
ducting materials, such as metals, 
are best heated by induction. 

With Radio Frequency Di-elec 
tric Heating, the heat is generated 
rom the di-electric losses in an elec- 
trostatic field, and electrically, it is 
thought of in terms of a condenser, 
the material to be heated correspond 
ing to the air the 
You are fa 
miliar with the diathermy machines 
which are widely used in hospitals, 
clinics and by physicians. Well, it 
is this same principle that is em- 
ployed in Radio Frequency Di-Elec 
tric Heating of materials in industry. 


space between 


plates of a condenser. 


*General Sales Manager of the Indus 
‘rial and Sound Division of RCA Victor 


Division, Radio Corporation of America. 


Excerpts from an address delivered by 


Mr. Finn before the National Conference 


of Business Paper Editors. 





D. J. Finn 


With R.F. induction heating, in- 
duced currents flow in the material 
and heat is generated by eddy cur- 
rents and hysteresis losses, and elec- 
trically it is thought of in terms of 
a coil wound around the material to 
be heated. Possibly you would un- 
derstand the phenomenon that takes 
place better, if you likened it to the 
radiant heat of the The sun- 
rays pass through space with little 
loss, yet when they strike a dark 
body (in space or on the earth) 
In like man- 
ner, the high frequency pulsating 
inagnetic waves radiated through the 
coils pass through all insulating ma- 
terial with little loss and create heat 
when they strike any metallic body. 

With these two basic concepts in 
mind, I believe you will better un- 
derstand what when you 
see some of the ways this form of 


sun. 


the surface is heated. 


goes on 
Electronics is put to work in indus- 
try. 

The secret of the success of R.F. 
heating is that in all its applications, 
the heat is generated in the object. 
and no transfer of heat is required 
as is the case with flames—hot plates 
and other methods normally used. 
It is this advantage that makes R.F. 
heating and drying so desirable and 
more efficient than other processes. 


But when to this asset is added 
the fact that with R.F. it is not 
necessary to heat associated ele- 


that actual contact with the 
material to be worked on is not nec- 


ments ; 
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that 
the material under 
consideration are not adversely af- 
fected; that there is little heat loss 
to surroundings, which means more 
desirable working conditions; that 
gases are eliminated, which means 
less likelihood for corroded surfaces : 

then you begin to understand why 
(from an operating standpoint) 
R.F. is receiving so much attention 
and is making such advancement in 
industry. 

Primarily, because of the speed 
element, R.F. got its first real oppor- 
tunity. And, because the Aviation 
Industry seemed to be the most 
pressed for time, due to the war, 
here it was that R.F. found its first 
users. To give vou some idea of 
what I mean, let’s consider the time 
saved in 
propellers. 

sy the ordinary processes, 
time required to produce a finished 
job would be something like 24 
hours. With R.F. heating it can be 
produced in 30 minutes. This means 
not only a saving in time, but a sav- 
ing in labor and press facilities. 

This particular propeller was 
made by the Camfield Manufactur- 
ing Company using R.F. Di-electric 
Heating. First, maple sheets of }- 
inch thickness impregnated 
with a phenolic resin which was 
then dried and a phenolic glue ap- 
plied. The individual pieces were 
then stacked, and 
placed in a kiln to “tack” the glue 
sufficiently to hold the sheets. The 
stack of sheets were then placed on 
a carving machine and carved out 
to give the required pre-form. This 
pre-form was then placed between 
the electrodes of the R.F. installa- 
tion and sufficient R.F. power ap- 
plied to bring the entire pre-form 
up to the 
then placed in a die which closes in 
three or four minutes. When re- 
moved, you have what you see here 

the finished product. A similar 
procedure is employed in the manu- 
facture of propeller blocks, airplane 
ribs, wing and 
other parts of a plane. 

In addition to these specific appli- 
cations of R.F. Di-electric Heating 
in the wood industry, it is equally 
suitable for use in the plastic indus- 
try. In the opinion ot leading manu- 
facturers in the plastic moulding 
field, the introducing of R.F. is the 


essary with induction heating; 
the surfaces of 


producing compregwood 


the 


were 


hand-clamped 


moulding temperature, 


spars, structures 
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THIS PENNSYLVANIA WAR PLANT 


These photographs show how Pierceway Plastic Duct has 
been installed in a large new Pennsylvania war plant to 
supply current for both overhead and local bench lighting. 
In many other plants Pierceway duct is being used as the 
quickest and most flexible way to extend electrical service 
to wherever it is needed for lighting or portable power tool 
operation. 
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Two views showing part of the Pierceway system that provides thou- / S vel th 
sands of feet of overhead and bench circuits in the Pennsylvania plant. ce 
(These photographs were taken between shifts.) OK al 
\ 1 . 
ys the 
portant 
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elting 
\s 1 
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INSTALLATION DETAILS: For the overhead instal z 
lation in this plant. 21.000 feet of Pierceway Plastic ut 
Duct were installed. The duct was pre-assembled | 

in 10-foot lengths mounted on 1” x 2” wood back . 
ing. The overhead system is suspended from mes nduct 
senger cables directly above the fluorescent fix : 
tures. which are plugged into the Pierceway Duc! . 
by 3-wire cords. The system is fed Gases flex- vith « 
ible non-metallic tubing from a primary system in 
the ceiling. 


In addition to this overhead system. a supple- 
mentary bench lighting system has been installed 











to provide ‘‘spot lighting’’ for precision work on Sn 
the assembly of small parts. In this installation arde 
1,400 feet of Pierceway Bact has been mounted on 
120 benches to deliver electricity for the local EN i 
bench lighting. This Pierceway system is fed by i] H 
synthetic insulated cords dropped from the over 11 
head installation. , 
To assure constant voltage and avoid flicker, both r hai 
overhead and bench systems are supplied direc! le 
from local sub-station power busses through 4 
separate system of transformers, panels and branch 
wiring. ee 
PIERCEWAY PLASTIC DUCT WIRING SYSTEMS & <Jaye. 
ARE LISTED BY e of 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC. m 
FLEXIBILITY OF INSTALLATION ae 
The sectional construction of Pierceway ereen 
systems provides maximum flexibility of on 
installation. With the required number 
of Pierceway sections (see cut) the plastic 
duct can be arranged into any - * 
type or size of system desired. eact 
Easily and quickly taken apart and h 
reassembled to meet changes in Se 7 p Iv 
wiring requirements. 
— mL 7 wr wy \ 7 4 PIERCEWAY USES A MINIMUM OF CSOT 
il : \ 9 VITAL MATERIALS—100%, SALVABLE tine 
= - ' PRET TE LTT parat 
. ; Indus 
r vephe  S lucti 
we F ; in me 
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lereatest single advancement in the 
last 29 years, and by means of it, 
ithe saving in time is greatly in 
t eased. 
So much for di-electric type R.F. 
heating. I could, if time allowed. 
(discuss other uses that have been de 
iveloped for other industries, such as 
he rayon, rubber and food indus- 
ries to mention but a few. You 
WH ie the idea, so let’s take a quick 
Hook at R.F. induction heating. This 
Wis the process that plays such an im 
ortant part in operations such as case 
rdening, 
ting of 


> 


\ 


soldering, brazing and 


metals. 
Soldering 


the time 
operation is 
greatly reduced since heat is actually 
iluced in the part instead of being 
nsferred from a hot plate or gas 
lame. As an example of what I mean, 
et’s consider the soldering of the ter 
us of this transformer can. In 
ul of soldering each terminal sepa 
ly, we place rings of solder under 
he various terminals and then place 
induction coil such 


\s in Di-electric Heating, 


uired for a_ given 


as this around 


‘ all of the terminals are soldered 

+ FE . ultaneously in a matter of seconds, 
. better job is done. 

5 In our plant at Camden, the soldet 


of the bases of condenser cans that 
9 into sets was a bottleneck. It was 
slow, hand operation,—very tedious 


tal 
stic ut now, by means of a conveyor 
~~ each can be passed through an 
es- B induction coil and a production of 2500 
fix ie am : 
uct & Per hour can be obtained as contrasted 
lex vith one of 100 per hour. 
1 in 
Case Hardening 

ple- 
led . 
” Since the earliest days, the case 
ion irdening or tempering of metals has 
| On . . . . 
cal @ CEN a Major consideration. In Medie 
by il History, we read of the methods 
yer é 11 | - = ° - 

ised Dy the Knights of Old to temper 
oth r harden their swords. One historian 
— lls us that when the red-hot blade 
och Bwas taken from the fires, it was 

lunged into the belly of a fat Nubian 
‘MS ave. Other methods involving the 


ise of goats’ milk as a quenching agent, 
also recorded. But it had to be a 
ticular type of milk. Only milk 
btained from goats that were fed 
green ferns by a red-headed boy for a 
iod of three months could do the 
and it was most important that it 
re a red-headed boy. The chemical 
ction I guess! 
he procedures of vesterday do not 
ly today, because we at least do not 
esort to such strenuous or unscien- 
fie methods. It is only within com- 
paratively recent years, though, that 


S & Industry has found that with R.F. In 


Se 





. duction Heating a major advancement 
b= & in methods is obtained. With R.F., it is 





ssible to do a much more precise type 
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Electronic “sewing” machine, a forerunner of many post-war industrial appli- 
cations of electronics, is used for fast, accurate joining of thin plastic sheets. 


This girl is being taught how to 
thermoplastic fabric material. 


needle and thread. (RCA photo). 


1 


of job, in that tre dept) and area »i 
hardening or skin effect can 
be much more closelv controlled. \lso 
with R.F. self-quenching methods are 
possible. The quench is brought about 
by having the heat flow back into the 
metal rather than having water or some 
other cooling fluid applied externally. 
By controlling the ratio and the fre- 
quency at which the R.F. 
applied, the degree or depth of harden 
ing can be mathematically predeter- 
mined, which results not only in pre 
cision hardening, but reduced distor- 
tion and less decarbonization. 

Here is a sample bar that has been 
case-hardened. It was passed through 
a coil hke this. and as you can see, 
the process can be confined to the en 


le Case 


power iS 


tire bar or any specific portion of it. 
Riveting 


Most ot you, | believe, are fannuhar 
with the usual method of riveting ; 
one man hammers the rivet while an 
other holds a bucking tool This 
method has been used since riveting 
started. It is satisfactory except where 
it is difficult to reach the other end 
of the rivet. One aircraft 
turer even uses midgets to try and 
places, but wing 


manufac 
reach inaccessible 
tips are even too small for midgets. 
This meant that a skilled workman 
could rivet only one or two of the old- 
styled rivets in a minute, and with 
the number of rivets involved, that was 
too slow. To get around this, the 
DuPont Company developed an explo 
sive rivet which does not require a 
helper to get at the other end. The 
rivet has a sensitive explosive charge 
in one end. When it is fired, this end 


expands and holds the two pieces of 


material firmly together. 


ee , v» 
sew’ a fine seam 
frequency current replaces the usual 


Radio 


in two sheets of a 


The advantage of this type of rivet 
is obvious, but the method of firing 
with what was essentially a soldering 
iron, having a silver tip, was not satis 
factory. Considerable time was _ ré 
quired to bring it up to the proper 
temperature and in changing from on 
rivet to another it involved a tempera 
ture change. To find a more satisfac 
tory solution for firing the rivets, the 
Detonator was de- 


it consists ot 


Radio Frequency 
veloped. \s you can see, 
an oscillator with a specially developed 
applicator to concentrate the current 
directly into the rivet head. As the 
current is induced into the rivet head, 
the rivet heats very rapidly and thi 
heat fires the charge. 

With this method, we 
temperature control since the powe1 
output of the oscillator can be quickly 
changed to suit the requirements ot 
the various sizes of rivets. A numbet 
of rivets can also be put in ahead ot 
the riveter, and held in place by scotch 
tape, since it does not interfere with 
the action of the R.F 
important, 15 to 20 rivets a minute 
can be fired as contrasted with 1 or 2 
under the old method. 


[n closing, may I say that in the 


have bette: 


device and most 


opinion of our scientists at Princeton, 
better known as Electronic Citv, in 
the opinion of the some 75 odd indus 
trial plants we 
to work with, as well as in the opinion 
of those of us trying to sell Electronic. 
to Industry, we feel that the surtac: 
has only been touched. No one knows 
all the new methods Industry will 
evolve to make it possihle to produce 
more and more sales fo more and mort 
customers. About all we know is that 
this is a fast-movings'Electronic world 
we are living in. 


have been privileged 
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NEED A FRIEND? 


T’S ONE THING to sympathize with a guy Connectors is just what War plants should be 


whose peace-t:me business has gone to pot. keepin’ on hand to prevent the breakdowns that 
But it’s another thing to show him how he can hit production in the solar plex. 
be doin’ essential War work, an’ still make a 
buck. An’ you're just the boy to see that they have 
em. 


Isn’t keepin’ war plants turnin’ out axis-bustin’ 
Speakin’ of connections that hold fast, here’s 


remindin’ you that under the T & B Plan 


Isn't the maintenance and repair of all elec- all T & B products, bar- 


trical equipment includin’ the wiring essential? rin’ none, are distributed 
exclusively through Whole- Ads 


Well, this Line of T & B Pressure (Solderless) saler outfits like yours. 


products essential? 


T & B MAINTENANCE and REPAIR LINE 





HINJON JR TEE- 
PARALLEL TAPS 


LOCK-TITE TEE- 
LOCK-TITE 2-WAY 
LOCK-TITE LUGS Connectens PARALLEL TAPS 
SER 


A small assortment is all your customer needs to lug, tap and splice any type 
of conductor—solid, stranded, flexible, extra-flexible, hemp core, rod or tubing. 
These T & B Connectors will take care of 90% of his wiring problems. Easy 
and fast to install. Engineered pressures defy man-made vibrations. If you’ve 


mislaid our booklets on M. and R. write for fresh copies. 





FOR EVERY WIRING PROBLEM T & B HAS A FITTING ANSWER 


THE THOMAS & BETTS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL FITTINGS SINCE 1899 
ELIZARETU 1, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: Thomas & Betts Ltd. Montreal 
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eal In this issue we present chapter sum- 
maries of this important work together with a FOREWORD by the 


author. We regret that due to war-time conditions over which we have 
no control, publication of the first installment of this book had to be 


postponed until our August, 1943 issue. 
The Editor 
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A Primer of Electronics Contents 








Chapter 1 


Chapter 2 


Chapter 3 


Chapter 4 


Chapter 5 


Chapter 6 


Chapter 7 


PART 1 


ELECTRIC CURRENT 


Chapter 1 deals with the basic structure of the atom, as developed by 
Bohr, and with particular emphasis on the physical characteristics 
of the electron itself as far as has been determined. It covers certain 
natural electrical phenomena such as static and electron discharges 
found in every day life. Electric current flow, units of measure- 
ment such as the ampere, the volt, and the ohm, is explained in as simple 
language as possible. 


Chapter 2 covers the characteristics of electrical conductors and the 
effect on current flow, that is, how the resistance varies with the length, 
diameter and temperature of a wire. The unit of electric power, the 
watt, is discussed and simple formulae given. Since there is 
a close correlation between electric power and energy, an explanation 
of both potential and kinetic energy is included with simple illustrations 
of each. 


PART 2 


MAGNETISM 


Chapter 3 covers the basic principles of magnetic force with an explana- 
tion of electromagnetism and how it is produced. Generation of electric 
power, both alternating current and direct current, is also covered, and 
the chapter deals in a simple and complete way with rotating electrical 
machinery, such as generators and motors. 


Chapter 4 covers the principle of mutual inductance with an explanation 
of the operation of transformers and windings. Capacitance and induc- 
tance are also covered and a complete explanation of power factor in 
as simple language as possible with diagrams is included. 


Chapter 5 covers such terms as “inductive reactance,” “capacitive 
reactance,” and “total reactance.’’ It also has a brief explanation of the 
terms resonance and harmonics. 


PART 3 


ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATION 


Chapter 6 deals primarily with various types of waves, that is, simple 
waves, which are seen on the surface of water, the characteristics of 
sound waves, as transmitted through air, liquid and solids; and electro- 
magnetic waves throughout the entire ether spectrum. 


Chapter 7 deals specifically with light as one region in the ether 
spectrum. It covers the nature of visible light waves and how 
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they are generated. The control of light by reflection and refrac- 
tion is included. A brief explanation of spectra and the characteristics 
of polarized light are given, and a complete explanation of the various 
units of light measurements such as candlepower, lumens and foot- 
candles is included. Also in this chapter is a treatment of color tem- 
perature and the theoretical black body. 


Chapter 8 Chapter 8 covers primarily infra-red radiation as the second most 
important region in the range of electromagnetic waves. In this chap- 
ter heat conduction, convection and radiation is explained, and many 
of the most important infra-red applications are covered. 


Chapter 9 Chapter 9 deals entirely with ultra violet as the third most important 
region in the ether spectrum. Considerable space is devoted to 
solar ultraviolet and sunburn; and ultra violet generation by arti- 
ficial sources is also covered. The application of ultra violet of various 
wave lengths and their effect is treated in some detail. 


Chapter 10 Chapter 10 covers the group of electromagnetic waves of a shorter wave 
length than ultra violet, that is x-rays and their application, gamma rays 
and radioactive elements, and the latest theories concerning the genera- 
tion and nature of cosmic rays. 


Chapter 11 This chapter jumps back to much longer wave lengths which are used 
in radio broadcasting. The uses of different wave lengths that is, 
common radio waves, short and ultra-short radio waves are in- 
cluded. A brief explanation is given of frequency modulation, carrier 
waves and radar, with mention of the region between infra-red and the 
shortest radio waves which is at present under development. Also treated 
in this chapter are the long waves and slow oscillations of power trans- 
mission. 


PART 4 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES AND CIRCUITS 


Chapter 12 This chapter deals with the basic principles of electron emission and 
flow. It covers the operation of the simpler radio tubes known as diodes 
and triodes, and also how they are connected in simple circuits, and 
how electrons are made to behave in accordance with predetermined 
requirements. 


Chapter 13 This covers the second most widely used electronic device—known 
as the fluorescent lamp. An explanation of the basic principles of fluor- 
escent lamp operation, the two-lamp circuit, and the sequence starting 
circuit is given. Some explanation is also devoted to cold cathode 
fluorescent lamps. 


Chapter 14 Chapter 14 covers the basic principle of cathode ray tubes and the 
electron gun. The use of oscillographs and how the cathode ray tube 
operates is also covered. A complete explanation of the basic principles 
of television with simple diagrams is included. 


Cha pter 15 Chapter 15 covers in a broad way other important electron tubes such 
as the ignitron, thyratron and several others. It also includes simple 
diagrams showing hook-up and explanation of these devices. 
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HAZAPAK RUBBERLESS WIRE 





e SAVES RUBBER e SAVES TIN 


e SAVES CRITICAL SYNTHETICS 


AZAPAK Rubberless Building Wire is approved by 

the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the pro- 
visions of Interim Amendments 44 and 69 of the National 
Electrical Code. 

In this new rubberless building wire, in place of the 
familiar rubber insulation, there are two separate mate- 
rials — (1) a thin layer of Kodapak (cellulose acetate 
butyrate )—a pure insulating material—covering the cop- 
per conductor, over which is wrapped—(2) a compacted 
cushion of crumpled moisture-proofed kraft paper for 
mechanical protection. 

An overall covering of cotton yarn, saturated and 
color-coated to make it moisture-proof and flame-resist- 
ant, provides a finished wire 


sheathed cable run exposed, or for open wiring on insu- 
lators, under the following conditions: 1. In dry loca- 
tions only; 2. For voltages not exceeding 600; 3. If 
there are more than four conductors larger than No. 10 
in an outlet or junction box, or in a cabinet or cutout box, 
the conductors must be individually wrapped with non- 
combustible, insulating tape. Type EI conductors should 
not be used in any hazardous location, except as provided 
for open work in Section 5075. In damp and wet loca- 
tions, EI may be used with lead covering, Type EIL, 
in accordance with Section 3035. Type EI, as distin- 
guished from Type EG, is surface marked and measured 
every two feet the same as rubber-insulated building 





which has the same appear- 
ance and diameter as rub- 
ber-insulated building wire. 
There are two types of 
Hazapak Rubberless Wire, 
i.e.: Type EG (Emergency 
Grounded) and Type EI 
(Emergency Insulation). 


Flame and 
moisture- 
resistant 
covering 














; Moisture- 
Emergency i Grounded pana yl 
Wire, Type EG, is the Un- pacted kraft 
° . ° aper 
derwriters’ Laboratories ceubied 


designation for “wire of a 
type especially approved” in 
open wiring; in concealed 
knob and tube work; in non- 
metallic sheathed cable and as the grounded wire in any 
of the wiring systems covered by Articles 320 to 364 
of the 1940 N.E.C. as provided in Interim Amendment 
44. It is used as the white grounded conductor in assem- 
blies such as Hazardex non-metallic sheathed cable and 
multiple-conductor lead-encased cables. Hazapak Rub- 
berless Wire, Type EG, is always finished white and 
carries no surface markings. An attached tag indicates 
that it is to be used only on grounded circuits. 
Emergency Insulation Wire, Type EI, as defined in 
Interim Amendment No. 69 of the 1940 N.E.C., may be 
used as the ungrounded conductor for non-metallic 








Licensed and made to (7 





wire. It is produced in 
. standard building wire col- 
~ yg ors: black, red, green, yel- 
lose- low and blue. Underwriters’ 
acetate ° 
butyrate) Laboratories approval labels 


tape 
insulation 


marked “Type EI Building 
Wire” are attached to each 
coil or reel. 

In the move to conserve 
rubber, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, Spec. 612, 
authorizes the use of wire 
such as Hazapak Rubberless 
for airport wiring, in ducts 
or for installation directly in 
the soil; the Federal Works 
Agency, Public Buildings Administration in its Sug- 
gested Specifications to Architects recommends the use 
of non-rubber insulated wire like Hazapak Rubberless 
under certain conditions; and specifications issued by 
office of Chief of Engineers, War Dept., Construction Div. 
for Theatre of Operations (Modified) and Mobilization 
Construction, Section 34 Interior Electrical Works, per- 
mit the use of Hazapak Rubberless Wire. 

Our sales engineers will be glad to give you further 
details about Hazapak Rubberless Wire, samples, deliv- 
eries, etc. If you have not received full data on Hazapak, 
write for a copy of Bulletin 210. 
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DON P. CAVERLY 


I ee 


There are today, in the electrical industry, thou- 
sands of men and women who, not being engineers, 
know little or nothing about the products with which 
they deal. This treatise is written to and for them— 
the salesmen, store clerks, stenographers and, in 
fact, all individuals who, the author has found, 
would like to know a little of the basic principles be- 
hind some of the common electrical devices in 
everyday home and commercial use. A deliberate 
effort has been made to remove the complex techni- 
cal aspects with which electrical engineers and 
physicists must deal, and which quite naturally 
make the non-technically trained person shy away. 

Mankind has crossed the threshold of a vast 
realm in which electricity will serve him to an al- 
most inconceivable extent. Electric light and power, 
the telephone and the radio are firmly established 
in the lives of everyone. Television for all homes 
is receiving its final grooming and is ready to come 
out of the laboratories. These things are accepted 
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by the average person, much as a matter of fact. 

We hear a great deal today about electronics. No 
one knows to what extent electron tubes and de- 
vices will affect our lives in the not too distant 
future. The war brought many of them out of the 
laboratories and into practical use as vital weapons 
of warfare. Soon, they and many others will find 
practical uses to insure peace and bring untold 
wonders into the fields of communication, educa- 
tion, entertainment and commerce. Hints of what 
is to come are found every day in the magazine ad- 
vertisements of manufacturers. 

The thread of “electronics has been woven 
through the entire story so that even though some 
phases through which the reader passes may seem 
to stray away, this thread will serve as a guide line 
to bring him back to the purpose for which the story 
is written—to give the average man a basic under- 
standing of how that infinitesimal little servant, the 
electron, works for him. 


~] 


i) 





Recent WPB Orders And Revisions 








9-S Marine Fittings 
Explained in Navy Letter 


The latest information regarding 
the supplying of 9-S fittings has 
come from a recent letter issued by 
the Navy Department’s Bureau of 
Ships and the 
and 


Sureau of Supplies 
\ccounts. 

()f most interest to wholesalers 
. it shall be con- 


intent of references 


is the statement 
sidered that the 
(a) and (b) (which established a 
list of approved manufacturers pro- 
ducing electrical fittings and fix 
tures) shall be complied with in the 
event of the electrical equipment be 
ing ... furnished through recog- 
procure this 
equipment from these manufactur 


nized suppliers who 
ers. 

Further explained in the letter 
was that “It snall be understood that 


switchboards, panels, controllers, 


cabinets, storage batteries, and 
casualty power equipment are not 
classified by the Bureau as fittings 
or fixtures.” 

The letter went on to clarify an 
other point, that “it should not be 
considered that the list of manufac 
turers (those approved by the Bu 
reau) does not include those manu 
facturers producing molded phenolic 
piece s for 9-S electrical fittings and 
fixtures. It include 


also does not 


manufacturers who produce compo- 


nent parts of 9-S designs such as 
lamp sockets, switches, terminal 


blocks, connectors, and miscellane- 


ous fittings such as screws, nuts, 


bolts, handles, ete.’ 


Appliance Production 
Resumed for Military—L-65 


\ completely revamped General 
Limitation Order L-65 issued 
by the WPB on June 17, providing 
for the manufacture of several more 


was 


kinds of electric appliances for pre- 


58 


ferred orders, and for a limited pro- 
duction of certain kinds of heavy 
duty electric appliances for commer- 
cial civilian use. The amended order 
also tightens control over produc- 
tion of repair parts through restric- 
tions, limitations, and a trade-in-or- 
scrap plan. 

No new production of appliances 
for general civilian use is provided 
bv the revised order. Its principal 
effect on consumer appliances is in 
hanning the production of repair 
parts for luxury electric appliances. 

Flat irons, air heaters, and water 
heaters have been added to the elec- 
tric appliances that may be produced 
for preferred orders (Army, Navy, 
Maritime War 
Shipping Previ 
ously the permitted list for preferred 
orders included only: broilers, food- 
choppers, food mixers, food grind 


and 
\dmiunistration ). 


Commission, 


ers, food servers, food slicers, fry 


kettles, griddles, hotplates, juicers. 


ovens, ranges, toasters, urns and 
vegetable peelers. 
Production of the latter group 


mav be resumed by a manufacturer 
for civilian use but only of the com- 
mercial and heavv duty types, and 
not in excess of 10 percent per quar- 
ter of the number of those units he 
had produced durine 1940. Further- 
more, he must not accumulate in his 
inventory more than 15 percent of 
his 1940 production of each item. 
Use of copper is the limiting and 
restricting factor of repair parts pro- 
this critical metal 
restricted to 


duction Use of 
is specifically certain 
narts of certain tvnes of appliances 
Generally the restrictions narrow 
such use to current conducting parts 
in appliances that are important in 
household routine, such as roasters 
and flat irons. 

Replacement cord sets are pro- 
hibited except for electric flat irons. 
Such cords must conform to spect- 
the order. 


the end of this year a manu- 


fications contained in 


Until 
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Break 
der th 
small 
and t! 
quit 
attach 
for tes 
The 
g and a 
i chase 
‘ - be ac 
lacturer may produce up to 25 per§y oor 
cent of his total 1940 production of hie 
flat iron cords. Beginning Januar - . 
Ist he may produce the 25 percen 
during each 6 months period. Cop 
Manufacturers and distributorg Che 
are not permitted to transfer a re4 
pair or replacement part unless \ 
similar used part is given in ex{ King, 
change; or unless they are assuredj War 
that the similar used part is being} mill 
held for them, to be forwarded laterf statec 
or turned into scrap, whichever they “E 
themselves request. Preferred orderg trolle 
are exempt from this provision opera 
chang 
Armored Cable Amendment | 
In L-165 Revoked For 
The amendment to General Li PD 
itation Order L-165 issued on Ma 
19, prohibiting the manufacture « July 
armored cable as defined, was re-§°°'™ 
voked on June 18 by the WPB as: ipa 
the date of issue, and the origi — 
order reinstated without interruy wil 
tion. ; 
Under the terms of the original— ” h 
order, made effective September 3 res 
1942, and now again in force, the’? > 
manufacture of armored cable use ‘ . 
as a conductor of electricity in 1 " 
terior wiring systems is prohibited rahines 
The amendment, just revoked, rede- Ve: 
fined armored cable to include no'f "> 
only “BX” but also many other" 
types and as a result the prohibitio 
against manufacture was extende Ele 
to armored cable essential to mat 
war products and war activities. Or 
\ 
Circuit Breakers— % 
L-300 Applies Control 3 
Control on the manufacture are 
certain items of electric circu Nov 
breaker equipment was establishe rN 
by the WPB with the issuance ‘ 0 
General Conservation Order L-30)§ gray 
on June 10th. 7 
Circuit breakers of the “Mult-§ tshe 









1S 


isl 















Breaker” type are not included un- 
der the controls which are applied to 
small air circuit breakers of the two- 
and three-pole power “quick-make 

quick-break” types; to breaker 
attachments, and to specifications 
for testing breakers. 

The order provides also that on 


gand after June 24, 1943, no pur- 








chase order for circuit breakers shall 
be accepted or delivered unless it 
hears a preference rating of AA-5 
or higher. 


Copper Mill Reports 
Change July Ist 


\ communication from H. O. 
director, Copper Division, 
War Production Board, to all wire 
mill 17th, 
stated : 

“Effective July Ist, 1943, the Con- 
rolled Materials Plan will be in full 
operation and, as a result, certain 


King, 


warehouses, on June 


hanges are necessary in the report- 


ing forms to be filed by you. The 
following instructions relate to. . . 
Forms WPB-3009, PD-123, and 
PD)-123D.) 

“FORM PD-123—On or before 
luly 10th, submit report on this 


orm, covering June shipments made 
against orders bearing preference 
ratings only (AA-5 or higher). This 
will be the final report on PD-123. 
“FORM PD-123D—This report 
is hereby the 
same information will be submitted 
you on Form W PB-3009. 
‘FORM WPB-3009 
this form, with full instructions is 
ttached. 


discontinued since 


Cr py of 
Each copper mill 
shall file first 
his form on or before July 5th and 


ware 


house its report on 


monthly thereafter.” 


Electronic Equipment 
Order Revised—L-265 


\ change in that paragraph of the 
General Limitation Order covering 
electronic equipment which covers 
he exceptions to the order, was 


ended by the WPB on June 14th. 


Now, among the cases in which the 
visions of L-265 do not apply is 
orporated in this revised para- 

x iph : 


“(iv) 
ished product of the following kinds, 
he manufacturer of which was com- 


To the transfer of any fin- 
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pleted on or before the 24th day of 
April, 1943: automobile radio re- 
ceiving sets designed for the recep- 
tion of standard broadcasts; auto- 
matic phonographs as defined in 
Limitation Order L-21.” 


Excess Materials Sales— 
Amendment to PR-13 


Priorities Regulation 13, which is 
designed to provide uniform rules 
governing special sales of idle or ex- 
cess industrial materials by persons 
who are not regularly engaged in the 
business of selling such materials, 
was amended on June 10. 

Paragraph (c) of the amended 
regulation provides for the following 
special sales : 

“To enable the War 
Board to keep its inventory records 


Production 


current and make its listings of ex- 
cess inventories more useful to in 
dustry, a special sale of any iron or 
steel which has been reported as idle 
or excess inventory to the War Pro- 
duction Board, care of Steel Recov- 
y Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
nay be made only if the seller re- 


ery 


ceives specific written authorization 
to make the sale to a specified pur- 
chaser. An application for such au- 
thorization may be made by the 
seller, or by the prospective buyer 
on his behalf, to the regionat office of 
the War Production 
region in which the item is located, 
or to the War Production Board, in 
care of the Steel Recovery Corpora- 
tion. The application shall specify 


soard for the 


the names of the buyer and_ the 
seller, the lot number on the seller's 
recovery program report form, a de- 
scription of the item involved, in- 
cluding weight, size, analysis, finish 
and form and any preference rating 
or CMP allotment number and sym 
bol which may be applied to the pur- 
chase. Application may be made by 
letter, telegram or telephone. 

“(2) A special sale of any new or 
used restricted industrial materials 
(other than such steel and iron as is 
subject to subparagraph 1) may be 
made if the sale falls within one of 
the following categories and no such 
special sale of any restricted indus- 
trial material may be made unless it 
falls within the following 
categories : 


“(1) A sale to any of the follow- 


one of 


ing governmental agencies or to any 








person buying as an agent for any 


such agency: Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, Metals Reserve Company, 
Rubber Reserve Company, and any 
other corporation (other than De- 
fense Plant Corporation) organized 
under section 5 (d) of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act as 
amended; . . 

“(iv) A sale of any ‘controlled 
material’ as defined in CMP Regula- 
tion 1, to fill an order with a CMP 
allotment 
bearing either the following certifi- 


” 


number or symbol and 


cation or any standard optional cer- 
tification prescribed in CMP Regu- 
lation 7: 

“The undersigned certifies that he 
is entitled under CMP regulations 
to place an authorized controlled ma 
terial order for the above material 


(signed )”’ 


Farmers Can Not Use AA-5 
—Must use PR-19 for MRO 


sy the June 11th issuance of Di- 
rection 5, CMP Reg. 5, farmers are 
prohibited from using the AA-5 rat- 
ing assigned to unclassified activi 
ties. They are directed to use Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 19 to obtain 
their maintenance, repair and oper 
ating supplies. 


Housing Agency Can Amend 
WPB Materials Lists 


The War Production Board dele- 
gated to the National 
Agency on June 18th, authority to 
amend, limitations, WPP 
approvals of materials and products 


Housing 
within 


to be used in war housing projects. 
The action was contained in WPHB 
Directive No. 24. 

Concurrence of WPB in amend 
ing approvals is not necessary if the 
materials and products appear on: 

1. The current list of permitted 
substitutions and additional inven 
tory items issued by WPB, or 

2. The War Housing Critical list 
under the same item number as an 
approved item on the list of mate- 
rials, are to be used in place of ma- 
terials or pre ducts so appro\ ed and 
have not been specifically prohibited 
for the project by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

The Directive also formalizes the 
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WPB04/7 


(Superseding PD1X) 


Plus Prompt Deliveries 


In the June issue we discussed PD1X and suggested that, because dollar 
volume is the basis of these regulations, it was smart to make your sales cover 
a wider line of items to serve a greater number of customers, and care for 
more uses . . . more merchandise per dollar to fill essential civilian, industrial 


or farm needs. 


However getting PD1X application clearance of items does not help you one 
iota unless you can get prompt delivery of the items required. Otherwise your 


work and time are both wasted. 


You can depend on prompt shipments from Steber, and you get more mer- 
chandise per dollar including Reflectors, Coverlites, Utilites, Yardlights and 
Floodlights. You can cover more uses—and get the full advantages of your 
efforts because deliveries are made in a few days,—in fact, in many cases 


shipments are on the way in a few hours after receipt of orders. 


Steber is organized to help you NOW.—with a fast-stepping production 


organization, up-to-the-minute stock control, and ample stock of many widely 


applied standard products. 








**Covertites’’ with attached clamps, for 
fast, simple installation. On or off in a 
jiffy. Four sizes, both in shallow and 
eae oe. Uitranamel finish or Easily detachable socket type Reflectors 

, ee feature a special ‘‘Service Head.’’ May be 
quickly removed without disturbing the 
socket. Four sizes in shallow, standard 
and angle shapes. Ultranamel finish or 
porcelain enameled. 








All Steber Yardlights are complete with wall flange '»” 
pipe reflector and porcelain socket, and lag screws. Wired 
ready for installation. The goose neck type shown above 
lists at $1.75. 





New one-piece strong Shadeholder 


A wide variety of better, economically for 2'4” Reflectors. Easy to put 
priced floodlights to meet all floodlignting on,—easy to take off. Neat ap- 
requirements. Item illustrated lists at pearance and ingenious design 
$5.75, complete with lens. Steber produc- have much to do with its ready 
tion methods make this low price possible. acceptance by the trade. 


STEBER MANUFACTURING CO., 2451 No. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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existing authority of the National 
Housing Agency as a _ claimant 
agent, to make allotments of con- 
trolled materials and to issue prefer- 
ence ratings for materials and prod- 
ucts approved by WPB for use in 
each project. 


PD-1X Becomes WPB-547— 
New Forms Available 


Revised and redesigned, the old 
order PD-1X has been renamed and 
issued in a new and compact form. 
As previewed in WHOLESALER’s 
SALESMAN’S news story of the 
NEWA Buffalo War Conference in 
the June issue, the new inventory 
form is now in a more practical 
form, designed to be more simple in 
its use and to be in a shape that will 
fit the usual file. 

Copies of WPB-547 can be se- 
cured from local WPB offices. This 
new style sheet may be used imme- 
diately. 


Radio Tube Order L-76 
Amended—Get AA-1 Rating 


Radio tubes, the manufacture of 
which have been restricted by Lim- 
itation Order L-76, will be produced 
to fill orders carrying a minimum 
rating of AA-1 instead of A-1-j, ac- 
cording to the May 28th amendment 
to the order by WPB. Most of the 
tubes included in the amendment are 
obsolete types. 

The amendment also made a 
change in the definition of “pre- 
ferred orders,’ enumerating the 
classes of orders that may be filled. 
As amended the order defines “pre- 
ferred order” as follows: 

“*Preferred order’ means any 
specific order, contract or subcon- 
tract, for the manufacture of tubes 
for the Army or Navy of the United 
States, the United States Maritime 
Commission, the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, the Panama Canal, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Coast Guard, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, any foreign country pur- 
suant to the Act of March 11, 1941, 
entitled ‘An Act to promote the De- 
fense of the United States’ (Lend- 
Lease), or any order bearing a 
preference rating of AA-1.” 
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“News 


(Continued from page 31) 








bge problems in the West Coast area 
vas an address by M. G. Sues, Los 
Angeles manager of the Leo J. Mey 

Co. He discussed problems inci- 
== pent to the labor shortage, including 
ipplication of the 48-hour week 
h is now effective in West Coast 
ypolitan areas. From Major W. 
|. Burroughs, director of public re 
is, Ordnance Division, U. S. 
y, and Captain D. E. Ring, re- 
r’s ional labor officer, Ninth Service 


1 





the mmand, the NEWA members re- WHOLESALE ONLY, is the policy here at the Idaho Electric Supply 
‘. ived authoritative — information on Company's good-looking downtown store in Boise, Idaho. J. W. Thomas, 
itionships with Selective Service president of the company is justifiably proud of the display 
~/ garding deferments and methods be 
Cal Bng used to analyze jobs and train 
in ployees for greater productivity. 
vill | How an investment of almost $2,- 
00,000,000 in new industrial facilities 
ccasioned by the war will affect post- 


var manufacturing on the Pacific 
his Joast was discussed by George = 
1€- Tenney, editor, Electrical West. New 
pr dlucers of electrical apparatus, sup- 
plies and appliances will develop from 
present makers of war goods, he pre 
cted, and the wholesaler must take 
Foenizance of the needs of these new 
ng eople for distribution. What forms of 
lvertising can be used at present to 
of Bubstitute for salesmen and to maintain 
m- ntacts with old customers, were 
; Prought out in a panel discussion led 
W. G. Figroid, manager, Gilson 
Electrical Supply Co., Oakland, who 








REDUCING TROUBLE CALLS by giving customers instructions on 
_ \ changing fuses has reduced service calls by 25 percent in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ey The Duquesne Light Company has presented this instruction to more than 
110,000 of its 325,000 residential customers. A typical group of these 
customers is seen in top photo listening to instruction from A .J. Smalley. 
Below, Mrs. Margarite Daley, home service representative, is using the 
special demonstrating chart. 
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NEW PRESIDENT at Ilsco Copper 
-" Tube and Products Co. Andrew H. 
+1, B Steuber, known usually as “Andy”, 
Je- — was elected unanimously to that post 
id- E recently. He has been with Ilsco for 
fifteen years, being active in most de- 
partments of the plant. He will con- 
tinue as sales manager. 
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IN BINDING 








ee: 
SUPPLY RESTRICTIO 
PROBLEMS 


Baan 


y. (1) Restricted production (shortage) of Dry Cells... 
Use IDEAL Rechargeable Storage Batteries 


¥% (2) Restriction of Solder, Copper or Copper Alloys for 
Making Electric Wire Connectors. . . . 


re « « Use IDEAL “Wire-Nuts” 
The Solderless, Tapeless Wire Connectors 


IDEAL 


Rechargeable Storage 
Batteries for Flashlights 


Can be recharged over and over again, like the 
storage battery in your automobile. Simple charger 
plugs into any light socket. One IDEAL Recharge- 
able Storage Battery can eliminate the purchase 
of 400 or more dry cells. (Conserves about 68 Ibs. 
of carbon, zinc and other vital materials.) Pro- 
vides bright, steady light at all times. User always 
has “fresh” battery, simply by recharging. IDEAL 
Flashlight Storage Battery same size as two 114” 
D dry cells; fits standard flashlight case. 


NE Source! 















Fe 





Solderless, that — nf may wire Perici 


An alternate and improvement for solder-and-tape 
electric wire connections. For use on production 
lines, and for plant electrical wiring. ‘““Wire-Nuts” 
meet all government requirements. SAVE CRIT- 
ICAL MATERIALS. Use No Lead, Copper or 
Copper Alloys — no Tin or Rubber as required 
for solder-and-tape joints. Fully Approved; Listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. All sizes for 
connecting wire ends from two No. 18 to three 
No. 10. Can be re-used when changes are made in 
wiring. 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Full Information on sizes, prices and applications, on telegram or letter request. 
SOLD THROUGH JOBBERS 


IDEAL S 


* IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER CO 


1047 Park Ave., Sycamore, Ill. Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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HONOR ROLL for employees of the 
Oakes Electrical Supply Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., has been made up in this 
unique and attractive form, carrying 
out the _ relation of acorns and 
“Oakes.” 





told how his organization uses direct 
mail effectively. The discussion led 
to a resolution endorsing the nationa! 
advertising plan undertaken by 
NEW A and asking for its extension to 
other fields. 

Post-war markets anticipated by the 
power companies and their effect on 
the wholesaler’s business were de 
scribed by three utility executives. 
C. E. Houston, vice-president and 
general manager, Southern California 
Edison Co., reported that upwards o 
300,000 kw. of present war load will 
drop off with the coming of victory 
and that plans are being made to mar- 
ket this energy to residential and 
commercial customers through _ the 
promotion of greater use of electrical 
appliances. He announced that plans 
are proceeding with a “Light up for 
Victory” pregram in which _ restora- 
tion of normal commercial, residential 
and street lighting will be tied in with 
civic victory celebrations. The pro- 
gram has already spread up and down 
the Pacific Coast. 

Interpretations and changes in 
CMP order No. 5, in L-63 and in 
PD-1X, similar to those presented at 
the recent national NEWA war con- 
ference were discussed by C. C. Whit- 
tington, production analyst, WPB, 
Los Angeles. Leonard E. Read, gen- 
eral manager, Los Angeles, Chamber 
of Commerce, presented a stirring de- 


fense of the competitive enterprise 


economy. 
Members of the Pacific Division 


elected Harry E. Perl, president of the 


State Electric Supply Co., Oakland, 
to be chairman of the division. H 


succeeds D. A. Smith, of the Graham- 


Reynolds Electric Co., Los Angele: 
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Lighting Institute 


Gets WPB Praise LUGS & 
[The work of the Chicago Lighting 


[nstitute in acquainting men in the war 
industries with the benefits of good 
lighting through numerous lighting 
conferences and lecture demonstrations, Qa UALITY 
has received the praise of the Deputy 
Regional Director of the War Produc 
tion Board, in a letter made public CONTROLLED 
recently by Carl \W. Zersen, Manager 
of the Institute. 
In his letter. Mr. L. A. Miller, the 
i deputy director who is with the Pro- 
luction Services and Smaller War 
Plants Division of WPB, states “... I 


have had numerous occasions to ob- 
serve the kind of work which the ORE 
ficials and staff of the Chicago Light- 
ng Institute are performing in behalf 
f the war effort. We appreciate very 





uch indeed, the series of lecture 
mstrations on war-time lighting 
which your lighting specialists pre 
nted in cooperation with the War TUBE 
‘roduction Board in Chicago to rep 
sentatives of war industries last fall 
this spring. 
understand that hundreds of men 
rom industries attended these meet : 
ngs, and I am certain that a great deai ’ 
f good must have come from these ey NISHED 
cture demonstrations. ... I hope you 
vill continue to call on me and make PRODUCT 
rrangements for more lighting demon- 
strations to men in Chicago industries 
rder to help us speed up produc- 
99 


ton 
i . 








VEW JOB as superintendent of the~ 
varehouse at WESCO, Seattle, keeps 
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Fred L. White in the wholesaling 7 ok 

husiness after his old position as AE CALUMET A 

salesman for the company in the | vac WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 

Okanagon and Big Bend territory was Seamless Copper — Brass 

discontinued for the duration. | 1425 CENTRAL AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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UT where the fighting is thickest—where 

communication lines must be strung—in a 
hurry—he needs pliers and climbers, safety straps 
and belts, grips and wrenches to get his job done. 
Taking care of equipment is a contribution toward 
speeding the day of victory. 

To assist in making equipment last longer—give 
better service—we have prepared a booklet on the 
care of tools and suggestions for their safe use. 
It is filled with information on the kind of equip- 
ment that linemen and electricians use daily. A 
copy will be sent to anyone interested without 
charge. Mail the coupon below. 


This Booklet on 
the care of Tools 
will be sent 
to anyone 
interested. 


& Sons 


CHICAGO 


Mathias 


mom WO LEN 


3200 BELMONT AVENUE 


Mathias Klein & Sons 
3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of the booklet “Long Life to Tools.” 









Extensive Activities 
Announced at Sylvania 


As the first step toward preparatio, 
for increased world-wide operati 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., a 
nounces the formation of an interna! 
tional division with Walter Cooga 
as director. As part of its expand 
activities, the new division will inclué, 
the operations formerly carried on }y 
the Foreign Sales Department. 

With a substantial increase in pe: 
sonnel, a much wider scope in opera 
tions is planned. To facilitate th 
movement of Sylvania Products to al 
parts of the world, the internationa 
division will provide engineering coun 
sel, prompt delivery, more frequent and 
personal contact with the market 
each country. 

Purchases New Plant Facilities 

The manufacturing facilities, inclu 
ing plant and machinery, formerly op 
erated by Electro Metals, Inc., Cleve! 
land, Ohio, has been purchased by 
Sylvania, and will continue in opera 


tion producing lead-in wires for use if 


radio tubes, fluorescent and incandes} 
cent lamps. The present staff of en 
ployees will be retained. 

Sylvania has announced that t! 
regular customers of Electro Metal: 
will continue to be supplied. 

A white star was added to the “EF 
flag at the Emporium plants of Sy 
vania Electric Products, Inc., in recog 
nition of continued excellence in pro: 
duction of precision electronic materi 
for the armed forces. 

Guest of honor at the awarding 
the star was an 18-year old Maru 
Corps hero, Corporal Paul Beiswenger 
who spoke to the Sylvania employee: 
at the outdoor ceremony. Corpor 
Beiswenger fought through the battl 
of Tanaru River and Bloody Knoll o: 
Guadalcanal. He told of his exper 
ences in being forced down in a plat 
on the Pacific 300 miles from the neat 
est land. 


L. E. Latham 
(in Wholesale Committee 











L. E. Latham, president of E. 
Latham and Co., New York electric 
wholesale house, has been appointed t 
represent the electrical wholesaling 1 
dustry on the newly formed Wholesak 
Trade Industry Advisory Committ 
of the War Production Board. 

Along with Mr. Latham on the cot 
mittee, which has the purpose of wor! 
ing with the WPB on problems 
volving the entire wholesaling indus 
try, are leaders from every one of tl 
major branches of wholesaling—drug: 
food, hardware, tobacco, etc. 


Co) 


WH 
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ACTIVE in wholesaling affairs in 
Spokane, Clarence A Tubbs, is also 
sales manager of the Columbia Elec- 
trical and Manufacturing Co., which 
has war contracts for its line of elec- 
trical supplies. Head of the company 
is Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 





«\Copperweld Promotes 


C. J. Milroth 


C. J. Milroth has succeeded George 
Sowash as assistant advertising man- 
wer of the Copperweld Steel Co., 
Glassport, Pa. Mr. Sowash has been 
granted a leave of absence to enter the 

‘my. Mr. Milroth spent approxi- 

itely two years in the mill produc- 

1 office prior to entering the adver- 

ng department. 


Conway Made President 


James M. Conway, formerly vic« 
sident in charge of purchases for 
Bishop Gutta Percha Co., manu 

cturers of insulated wire and cable, 
been elected president of the com 

He succeeds the late Henry D 


lr. Conway has been with the con 
for the past 25 years. 
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Correction 


hrough an error, the May issue of 
[OLESALER’S SALESMAN indexed the 
ertisement of the Pierce Renewabl 
e Co., Inc., as being that of Pierce 
oratories, Inc. The full-page ad- 
tisement, which appeared on page 
of that month’s issue should have 
n listed as that of the Pierce Renew- 
ible Fuse Co., Inc., whose home office 


in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Hot Pilot” 


Enjoying a well-earned rest, smoke, and breath of cool air, this 
Navy pilot has just returned from an attack on a Jap airport. This 
morning he’d have laughed if you had called him a “hot pilot.” 
But right now he’d agree enthusiastically, for flying in the humid 
Southwest Pacific is sweaty, dirty, hot work. And he might be 
called back to it on a moment’s notice. 


Easing his physical and nervous strain is just one of the needs 
that keep our entire wartime output of R & M Fans reserved for 
ventilating jobs essential to the war program. These famous 
breeze-makers are also helping Army and Navy doctors do their 
best work by keeping the air fresh and invigorating, and are help- 
.ing wounded fighting men recover faster by making their con- 
valescence more comfortable on shipboard and in hospitals. 

Now you know why there'll be no R & M Fans for civilian use, 
for the duration. And we’re sure you're for it, one hundred per cent! 


* * * 


} If you need repair parts for R & M Fans—or want complete 
repair jobs done for you—get in touch with us, or the nearest 
R &M branch office listed below. 


ROBBINS « MYERS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO «+ Branch Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 200 Varick St. CHICAGO, 2400 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA, 401 N. Brocd S?. 
KANSAS CITY, B. M. A. Bidg., Room 325, 215 Pershing Rd. SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 


NEW ORLEANS, 116 Arlington Dr. DALLAS, 1100 Cadiz St. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 





This advertisement does not imply endorsement of our products by the armed forces. 








bre is no place for 


CAMOUFLAGE! 


Camouflage should fool the enemy 
— not confuse the American worker. 

Wherever war workers use their 
eyes, poor illumination is a form of 
camouflage, obscuring details—in- 
creasing the possibility of mistakes 
—slowing up production. That’s 


ASA Pa 


VAPORLITE 


HIGHLITE STOCKLITE 





GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, itt. 
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why so many leading concerns have 
adopted good lighting—Goodrich 
lighting—as a company policy. 
Goodrich Industrial 
Fixtures are sold only 
through electrical 
wholesalers. 





REFLECTO =! OODLIGHT PIM POME 





| NEMA Group Studies 
Lighting Material Uses 


Kach individual lighting source 
distinctive characteristics which car 
used in the crit 
materials, according to the finding 
the General 


conservation of 


Yechnical Committe 
the Industrial and Commercial Li 


«i? 


ing Equipment Section of the Nati 


\ssociation of Electrical Manut i 
turers 
The amount of material conse 


depends on the structure of the ligt 
source, its use and occupancy, as 

as upon the ingenuity of the light 
engineer, the report stated. The c 
mittee has made a study of the amour 


of critical materials used in lighting 


svstems dev eloped for and employed 1 
different buildings typical of the 
building program. 

The general technical committe: 
the section is made up of the following 


\. F. Wakefield of the Wakefiel 
Brass Co., Chairman; H. A. Barn 
Wheeler Reflector Co... W. P. Lowell 


Jr., Sylvania Electric Products, Ine 
G. T. Morrow, Curtis Lighting, Inc 
and S. R. Navsmith, The Miller C 


Blackout Plant Opened 


\ new four-acre blackout 


plant ol 
he east coast has been Ope ned by tl 
Westinghouse. Ac 


announcement frot 


division of 
cording to the 
Walter 


division, 


radio 


Kvans, vice-president of tl 
the plant 
to speed construction of 
radio equipment. 


new will be use 


special typ 


Designed to conserve critical mat 
ials, the plant used 1,554,00 
hoard feet of lumber, at an estimate 
ng of 1,920 tons of steel. It 
quired the use of than one a 
rT pressed place 
window glass. The plant will be ope: 
ited for the Defense Plant 
tion by Westinghouse. 


new 
SAV] 
more 


wood panels in 


( orpo 


Brumbaum Returns 
To Sales Post 


H. R. Brumbaum, sales execut 
4 Landers, Frary and Clark, N 
Britain, Conn., has resumed his c 


nection with that organization afte 


vear’s leave of absence, during whi 


time he has been with the Office 
Price Administration in Washingt 
Ee, €. 

\. E. Hanbury has also returt 
to the company for the duration of t 


in the capacity of general supe! 


HB. C. 


used to be 


Edgert 
superintet 


intendent, assisting 
Mr. Hanbury 


dent of the washing machine divisi 
company before leaving to operate hi 
wn real estate business 














vu 


ric Hall to Handle 


[hermacote in East i 

ric Hall has been made east coast 

ager of the Thermacote Company, 
Angeles, and will soon open a PRO D ¢ T 
lipping plant to service customers in 


e east, according to a recent report 
¥r FLOOR BOXES ®& WIRING SPECIALTIES ® 


Mr. Hall has been with the West 
ghouse Electric Supply Co. for the 



















past 12 years, the last 8 of these as ——— 
jlistrict merchandise manager at Se ge 
Bittle 

fhe Thermacote process is a method Stock — Sell 


t coating glass with a_ transparent 
pla tic coating which makes the glass 


Latrobe Products 
For Best Results 


Results are what count, 
and Latrobe Products can 
be depended upon to de- 
liver the service. More- 
over, they are easily and 
quickly installed. First 
choice for war emergency 4# 284 NOZZLE with 


#470 "BULL DOG" and civilian jobs. #200 COVER PLATE 


PIPE or CONDUIT HANGER Double Duplex Recep- 
tacle with '/2 inch brass 


High quality yet economical. “ : 
pipe extension. Also 

















tl High grade malleable iron. 
At Sturdy and strong. For oe with ——— 
rol a> hangin a ee pipe extension, ighly 
ir Eric Hall re rh A 5® Bhd As regarded, 
a 3 ground clamp will take 
ben re durable under adverse condi copper wire No. 8 to 4. 
; It has been used considerably = SUEY eh.nnD 
ate (recently in coating glass of welders "BULL DOG" 7 ap 
00 Imets as well as for protecting elec INSULATOR SUPPORT j 
ated gtric lamps that must be used in sever« Malleable iron of high 
ther. The coating of plastic on thi tensile strength for fasten- 
“ lders helmets prevents the sticking ing porcelain and glass in- 
molten metal to the glass, lengthen sulators to exposed steel 
per g its life and at the same time pre framework. #625 LATROBE 
s nting eyestrain CONDUIT BENDER 
# 150 BOX with Made of “TUF-A- 
#270 NOZZLE LOY" steel. Re- 
\ . Latrobe adjustabl : versible jaw. Inter- 
ees Big Future tertight yo — nally Sounded 
| T l “a & Underwriters’ ap- socket; guaran- 
’ me roved—suitable for teed against 
ll CleViSiON installation in con- "KEYSTONE FISH WIRE breakage. Will 
elevision should emerge from th Ss crete oor—Tops ° . not slip or kink 
t strongly qualified to become a vast easily adjusted. on ae es 4 conduit. 
\ war industry giving employment and 200 ft. coils. Special lengths 
ai many people in various fields associ ; : if required. 
. with the new art, according to 
h ph R. Beal, research director of 
2 \ Laboratories, in a recent dis 
tor ion of radio and electronic research 
re members of the New York 
k Exchange. 
‘redicting termendous expansion i1 
ei r fields as well as in radio, Mr. 
: , 1 said that the potentialities stimu- 
at the imagination of research scien- FULLMAN MANU FACTURING CO. 
er sis to new and unexpected horizons 
= the fields of physics, chemistry, 
allurgy, biology, and in many in LATROBE hates PENNSYLVANIA 
istries, 
943 67 
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IT'S AN ELECTRICAL 
. AND WE'RE 
IN (T TO WIN! 


WAR.. 


















We quote from an editorial in 
“Electrical Manufacturing”: 


“Without electrical ways, there 


could be no sufficiently adequate production of 
mechanized combat and behind-the-lines equip- 
ment. Without electrical ways, planes, tanks, sur- 
face and sub-surface vessels, communications and 


transportation literally could not be”. 


Here at ROYAL, we're in this electrical war “up to 
our necks”. So there’s naturally less of our produc- 
tion available for your shelves for civilian purposes. 


However, if you have high priority orders from 





ROYAL Wire can 
“take it’’— at home 
and ai war 


best to help you on them. 





oe 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 





plants that you supply, get in 
touch with us. We'll do our level 

















BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO., Galva, Il 
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You Conserve Critical Steel 
When You Use 


—BRIEGEL FITTINGS 


In every Briegel fitting there’s a saving of 
25% on steel over any other fittings on the 
market. For use on interior jobs they're ap- 
proved. (And incidentally, there’s a 25% 


saving of TIME, too when 
you use B-M fittings!) 


(Regular distributor 
listing) 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


The M. B. Austin Co. The Steelduct Co. 
Chicago, Il. Youngstown, Ohio 


Clayton Mark & Co. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Clifton Conduit Co. 
Jersey City, N. J 


Enameled Metals 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Electric Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. New Brunswick, 








National Enameling & Mfg. Co. 


Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. 
i > 


Outline Post-war 
Plans for Radio 


Post-war engineering planning f 
the radio and electronic industry an 
services has been offered in a pr 
posal by the board of directors of th 
Institute of Radio Engineers. 

rhis proposal aims to put into for 
suggestions made to the institute } 
James L. Fly, chairman, and Com 
mander T. A. M. Craven, both of th 
Federal Communications Commissior 
by creating a radio technical planning 
association to be sponsored by inter 
ested engineering and scientific sociel 
ties, industrial and broadcasting assofl 
ciations, and the government. 

Che objectives are to study all tec 
nical problems of such radio branchef 
is broadcasting, television, facsimil 
ind general communication, and to re 
ommend methods for introducing new, 
radio developments. 





OBITUARIES 





H. B. Crouse 


Huntington B. Crouse, president of t 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. \ 
died from a heart ailment on June IIt 
at the Syracuse Memorial Hospital. Hef 
was 70 years old 

Mr. Crouse was a pioneer 
facture of electrical equipment, and wit 
his associates had built up one of t 
largest manufacturing concerns of its ki 
in the industry. 

In 1897, Mr. Crouse, with J. L. Hind 
established the company for the mam 
facture of electric appliances and equi 
business (i 
received a large order for trolley- 
headlights. Later it became one of 
ioneer concerns handling the manuta 
ture of automat stop-and-go _ traff 


ment. During its first year of 


“In 1940, Mr. Crouse was the recipient 
the James H. McGraw Medal 


in the man 





Manufacturers in recognition of his “ 
tribution to the advancement of 
manufacturing branch of the electri 
+" lust \ ” 

He was active t only within the el 
trical industry, as shown by his bet 
resident of the National Electrical Ma 

turers Association, but also in nati 


‘al civic enterprises. 
Mr. Crouse was a former president ‘ 
yracuse Community chest, was 
in many local charitable organiz 
tions, the Chamber of Commerce, and t 
First Trust and Deposit Company. 

In February of this year, he was nam 
to an advisory committee of the War D 
partment on procurement methods 
olicy 

Mr. Crouse 
me He 


was born in Fayettevil! 
attended Phillips Andove 
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production 


HERE’S ONE ANSWER 
to this problem... 











as 

; H. B. Crouse 

nel . ‘ 

} \cademy before entering business in 1891 
an employee of a Syracuse jewelry 

Ps firm. From 1893 to 1897 he operated a 

ir mill and foundry at Fayetteville 

He leaves a widow, the former Miss 
Florence Bailey, and two children, Mrs 
Lawrence L, Witherill and Huntington 

Crouse, Jr. 
O. A. Frederickson 
, 

Otto A. Frederickson, development oo Id 
engineer for the National Electric Prod- Tis a jon sal 
icts Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., and well tells the whole story. 

wn in the electrical manufacturing Send for it! 

Id, died on June 5 in St. Mary’s Hos 

tal, Orange, N. J., after a short illness 

r He was 50 years of age. 
ry \ native of Plainfield, N. J., Mr. Fred : 
tl has kson obtained his early experience as Because most plants operating today 
H 1 draftsman for E. W. Bliss Co. While . . : : 
“Bassociated with that organization he were designed for peacetime, daylight working sched- 
: elped design the dies for producing Tees . ; ae ; re 
na ules, their lighting equipment is inadequate for night work. 
ral The folder illustrated gives one answer to industry's 
problem of re-/ighting. Silv-A-King’s new fluorescent 
Lint 
1a reflectors of non-critical, metal-saving Silv-A-Tex are 
qul we . . . - 
ess durable, efficient, inexpensive, and available for prompt 
y . . . a ad . - 
delivery. For complete descriptions and specifications of 
ula a _ ee ° 99 . . - - eg 
a Silv-A-King “Victory” units, write for a copy of “Cata- 
log 43-V” today! 
r : - | 
be I N\ om 
la i ; . 
Ligh Wiel 1 aie) Medel! 
nt e 
. O. A. Frederickson BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 
d tl 1031 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


iremold,” which was then manuifa . ——— * 2 
ameify tured. by the American Conduit Co He i BRO/LKING ‘AFTER THE WAR, MORE THAN EVER 
‘oe thn mgr Page ae America’s Finest Electric Table Broiler 
. t New Kensington, Pa. INTERNATIONAL APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


‘ I QO?) | he ‘sremold ) S 
Vi 1 1920, when the Wiremold Co. wa 1027 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
love xanized and the plant for the manufa 
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Spero now offers prompt delivery on 
Navy 9-S Fittings and Fixtures | 





9-S 
NUMBER TYPE 


4260-L 
4262-L 
4477-L 
4264-L 
4563-L 


4535- 
4535- 
4535- 
4535- 
4536- 
4536- 


FPRrRPR RF 










ANT, 


ES(W.T.) 
FS(N.W.T.) 
VITICW.T.) 
FS(W.T.) 
M-N(N.W.T.) 


J-S(White,W.T 
JR-S(Red,W.T. ) 


JG-S(White,W.T.) 
JRG-S(Red,W.T.) 


J-S(White,W.T.) 
JR-S(Red,W.T.) 














ery can be assured. 
being added to the line, 
soon be available. 


The following numbers in the 9-S series of fittings in addi- 
tion to the basic 3", 
Navy drawings, are now in production, and prompt deliv- 


4" and 5" boxes, built according to 


New numbers, not listed here are 


and 


information on these will 


9-S DEVICES AND SWITCHES 


9-S 
NUMBER TYPE 


4718-L CCS(W.T.) 
4718-L DDS(N.W.T.) 
4719-L FFS(W.T.) 
4719-L GGS(N.W.T.) 


4720-L TTS(W.T.) 


4537- 
4537- 


4537 


4537-L 
5121- 
5121- 


9-S 
NUMBER TYPE 
4234-L G-S(W.T.) 
4496-L C-S(W.T.) 
4777-L V-IS(W.T. 
4923-L IK-S(W.T. 
5174-L V-S(W.T.) 


9-S 
NUMBER TYPE 
4721-L MMS(W.T.) | 
4816-L FFF(W.T.) 
4816-L FFF-1(W.T.) 
4873-L GG(W.T.) 
4914-L M-IS(W.T.) 


9-S FIXTURES 


L L-S(White,W.T.) 
L LR-S(Red,W.T.) 
-L LGS-S(White,W.T.) 
LRGS-S(Red,W.T.) |5163-L LLGS-S(White, 
L Itl-ES(White,W.T.)| 5163-L LLRGS-S(Red, 
L tll-ESR(Red,W.T.) 


5122-L 1V-ES(White,W.T.) | [5173-L JRS-S(Red,W.T.) 
5163-L LL-S(White,N.W.T.) |5173-L JGS(White W.T.) 
5163-L LLR-S(Red,N.W.T.) | 5173-L JRGS(Red,W.T.) 
N.W.T.) |5186-L_ LS-S(White,W.T.) 

N.W.T.) |5186-L LRS-S(Red,W.T.) 

5173-L JS-S(White,W.T.) 5186-L LGS-S(White,W.T. 
5186-L LRGS-S(Red,W.T. 


N. Y. Office: 33 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


THE SPERO ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


$222 LANKEN AVE. 








we CLEVELAND,OHIO 


The “human element” so consistently mentioned as a 
necessary part of every great accomplishment, is ex- 
emplified in the high quality of Thordarson trans- 
formers. From engineering laboratory to final i inspec- 
tion, countless pairs of hands and minds work in 
harmony to bring about in each complete transformer 
a coordination of effort that makes for superb 


eon ARSON 


ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
500 WEST HURON ST, CHICAGO, iit. 


Sce IGS 

TRU-FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 

~ 
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metal molding was moved to 
Mr. Frederickson was 


ture of the 
Hartford, Conn., 


HE 


made superintendent of the Hartford 
plant. It was in 1927 that he joined Na- S0 
tional Electric Products Corp. at Pitts- 
burgh, becoming the development engi- 
neer for the company. 

He had to his credit many valuabk 


developments and had taken out numerous 
patents. Two of his best-known devel 








ments are ABC — d cable used for # 
interior wiring of buildings and a flame- 
retarding, moisture-resisting finish Re 
treating the over-all fibrous covering 
electrical wires and cables. This sediben I HEXAC 
was known and sold under the trade f} signed 
name “Safecote Electrical Conductor under 
Mr. Frederickson worked closely wit! tions. 
members of the National Electrical Cor : and © 
tractors Association and the International ff qvalit 
Association of Electrical Inspectors maint 
developing safer and more practical n Exten: 
terials for electrical installation Corps, 
includ 
irons 
irons 
handl 
writ 
sat? ¢ 
Association News sec 
sent o 
BALTIMORE—tThe Electrical M:; HEX 
ifacturers Representatives Association, ff 146 ¥ 
Inc. of this city held its recent lunch 


eon meeting at the Engineers Club and 





fully discussed House Bill 1900. Fy® 
Tis 
Ship. 
Eque 
CHICAGO—At the war-time light o, 
conferences sponsored by the Chicag 
Lighting Institute and the Chicag 
Section—War Production Board, the 
total record of attendance for the thre 
meetings was 407. A summary of the 
meetings follows: On May 19, Eugene 
D’Olive of Commonwealth Edison Co 
spoke on the subject “Light for Sheet 
Metal,” having an attendance of 128: 
on May 26, Ralph Lusk of the same 
company, discussed “Light for Weld- 
ing,” having an attedance of 123; « 
June 9, Glenn G. Boyd, A. W. Larsot 
R. E. Lagerstrom, E. E. Elliott talked 
on the subject of “Light for Machine 
Tools,” having an attendance of 156. 
2 






TURN 
ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 





19434 J" 








m HEXACON ELECTRIC 
m SOLDERING IRONS 


. 121- ~ 
lablk ‘ A, Y a 
=lop- 

an, 


Production speed-ups— even on 
zon ' critical work— are possible with 
HEXACON irons because they are de- 
rade | signed for service and dependability 
rs.” |) under even abnormal operating condi- 
wit tions. Light in weight, well-balanced, 
‘or and of rugged construction, these high 
| quality units have low operating and 
maintenance costs. 
I Extensively used by Army, Navy and Air 
Corps, HEXACON electric soldering irons 
include screw tip irons, plug tip irons, 
irons with replaceable elements, and 
irons with hermetically-sealed elements; 
handles are fixed or adjustable. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Descriptive bulletins, describing 
the complete line of HEXACON 
electric soldering irons, will be 
sent on reqvest. 


HEXACON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


146 W. CLAY AVE., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 












1 @ TYPE P-200 
Tip Dic. %” 
Ship. Wt. 2Y% Ibs. 
Equal to 23% Ib. 
Old Style Copper, 
200 watts. 
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KANSAS CITY—At a recent meet 
ing of the Electric Association of Kan- 
sas City, Myron Russ of Cessna Air- 
craft Co., Wichita, Kansas, spoke on 
the subject of Aviation and used illus- 
trations to dramatize some of the pos- 
sibilities of aircraft for the average 
civilian’s use in peace time. 

The last luncheon meeting for the 
summer was held at the Hotel Presi- 
dent on June 15. Judge Cave, for sev 
eral years judge of the Kansas City 
Court of Appeals, spoke on the subject 
“What of the Future? What Does It 
Have in Store for Us?” 


MILWAUKEE—The Wisconsin Ra 
dio, Refrigeration and Appliance As- 
sociation, with headquarters in this 
city has issued another Exchange 
3ulletin listing surplus items of merch- 
andise for sale and other items of 
merchandise wanted. The Association 
believes that this will probably be the 
last listing due to the fact that the 
merchandise supply is rapidly dwin- 
dling 

Henry M. Steussy, District Salvage 
Chief of the Milwaukee War Produc 
tion Board office, asked the Association 
to remind all appliance dealers that 
they are required under order 265, to 
turn in every sixty days the parts 
which they are compelled to obtain 
from every customer who buys a new 


one. 





NEW ORLEANS—From the Elec 
trical Association of New Orleans 
comes word that instead of its mem 
bers holding the conventional type of 
meeting in June, it was decided to take 
an inspection trip on the river, includ 
ing a visit to the big shipyards and 
new installations on the industria! 
canal. The trip took about two hours 
and a half and Messrs. Osterberger, 
Salvant, and Secretary Guidroz sup 
plied box lunches for all the members 
who were on the trip. 














"A Quality Line 
at Competitive 
Prices’ 





_ A full line of quality conduit fittings and 
connectors. To assure your contractor 
and industrial customers of full satisfac- 
tion, sell them the A.C.F. line. 

Illustrated is a 
¥"" Non - Metallic 
Sheathed Cable Con- 


nector. 





Write for descriptive 
bulletins and prices. 


ATLANTIC CONDUIT FITTINGS C0. 


589 Atlantic Avenue © Boston, Mass. 

























































LINKS LOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 


NON-HEATING 
CONTACTS 


Keep Motors Humming 


@ End Over-Heating 

@ Stop needless fuse blowing 

@ Time-Lag 2 to 5 Times Normal 
Current 


@ Certified tc Comply—Federal 

Specification W F 803-a-Type II 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfgr's Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. Chicago, III. 





































Porcelain Meets 


WAR HOUSING 


Requirements for 
Non-Critical Wir- 
ing Materials 


The War Housing Critical List, the 
Critical Materials Design Guide, the 
List of Prohibited Items for Construc- 
tion Work, War Department Specifi- 
cations—all require the use of non- 
metallic, or PORCELAIN Outlet Boxes 
and non-metallic type, or Knob and 
Tube Wiring Construction. 





You can speed installation of every 
wiring job by stocking Porcelain Prod- 
ucts’ Porcelain Outlet Boxes, Surfolets 
Knobs, Tubes, Cleats and other non- 
metallic wiring materials. 


Write for your FREE copy of Installa- 
tion Manual on Porcelain Protected 
Wiring Systems. 


PORCELAIN PropucTs, INc. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 





| 
| 


CHICAGO—On June 3 the West Su- 
burban Electric League of Chicago 
had as its speaker Carl W. Zersen, 
manager of the Chicago Lighting In- 
stitute, who spoke on the subject “Let 
There Be Light.” Mr. Zersen was 
chairman of the Chicago Section of the 
[luminating Engineers Society and is 
now a member of one of the national 
committees. 


PATERSON—The Passaic County 
Electrical League of Paterson held its 
annual Ladies Night and Banquet at the 
Passaic City Club on June 24. Russell 
L. Durgin reviewed for the group 
some of his experiences during twenty- 
three years residence in Japan and 
made some highly interesting observa- 
tion on the entire Japanese situation. 
The event was considered highly suc- 
cessful, not only because everyone had 
lots of fun, good food, and entertain- 
ment, but from an educational 
viewpoint. 


also 


Lighting Counselors 
Hold Wartime Session 


More than 150 “lighting counselors,” 
most of whom were lighting service 
men and engineers from utility com- 
panies, from large manufacturing con- 
cerns, and from GE, attended the 
Spring war-time lighting course held 
at the General Electric Institute, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, May 10 to May 14. 

The first two days of the course were 
devoted to lighting fundamentals, the 
next two to lighting applications, and 
the final day to infra-red and germici- 
dal lamp applications. 

Nearly fifty illustrated talks on a 
wide range of lighting subjects were 
delivered by Nela Park engineers. 
Serving as chairman for the 5-day ses- 
sion were the following Nela Park 
executives: Walter Sturrock; C. E. 
Weitz; Ward Harrison; A. B. Oday; 
and W. G. Darley. 

Topics covered by speakers included 


these: Government limitations on 








@E@NALC Oz 


Infra-Red Ray 
LAMPS 


For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 


Meet industry's demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 
Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 
Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 





Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street 








St. Leuis, Missouri 
ee 
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lighting; Priorities; Lighting to min! 
imize sabotage; Dimouts; Brownouts; 
Blackouts;° Use of infra-red in war: 
plants, on farms and in homes. 


L. W. Long Appointed 
At Allis-Chalmers 


L. W. Long has been appointed sal 
engineer in charge of mixed apparat 
sales for the Allis-Chalmers Manuia 
turing Co. The appointment was ma 
by the company in order to coordinat 
the sales of apparatus involving mor 
than one division of the electrical d 
partment. 

Mr. Long joined Allis-Chalmers 
1925 and until early last month serve 















ora 
br Pa 











as sales engineer in the Pittsburghgee th 
office. hese ill 
e wide 

atalog 

I d bolted 

REA Gets Funds «4 
F ‘ leeve | 

Twenty-six REA cooperatives in l8Bnivers 
states received allocations totallingBonnect 
$1,790,000 recently through approval cond 





of the Department of Agriculture 
Funds will be used to finance facilities 
already completed in accordance with 
WPB regulations, to acquire existing 
properties and to extend service te 
more than 1,000 farms producing live: 
stock, dairy and poultry products. 

It was emphasized that construction 
will be undertaken only in accordance 
with WPB regulations. Acquisition of 
some existing facilities will facilitate 
electrification of additional farms after 
the war. 

The latest allocations bring the total 
for the year to $5,514,550, and_ the 
over-all total to $464,235,465. 
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MORE FACTS 
ON PRODUCTS 
































Distribution Systems—Revised bulle- Bag co 
tin 2500 describes, illustrates, and Bung 
points out the particular features ing i 
the Saflex power distribution panel- Depen 






boards manufactured by the Square D 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


when write WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Electrical Equipment—tThe Ilsco Cop- 
per Tube and Products Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, manufacturers of solderless 
connectors, ground rod clamps, solder- 
less terminal lugs, fuse clips, lugs for 
automotive has available 
catalog describing and illus- 
trating the company’s line of products. 





PEND 
LEC 
RIE, | 





















































cables, etc., 
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Nin 


Outs 


ay It sure is 
HANDY =— 


| flo have ALL kinds 
One Catalog!” 








or any good Straight 
"br Parallel Connector, 
oxpee the COMPLETE line 


hese illustrations can only suggest 
e wide variety in the Penn-Union 
atalog . . . a complete line of 
Bolted Straight Connectors and 
Reducers ... Screw type... Split 
leeve type ... Shrink fit ... 
niversal Parallel Clamps... E-Z 
onnectors that take a wide range 
f conductor sizes, 















n ls 
lling 


Ova 


Iso . . . the most complete line of 
rvice Connectors, Tee Connect- 
rs, Cable Taps . . . Elbow and 
ross Connectors . . . Bus Sup- 
orts, Clamps, Spacers... Ground- 
g Clamps, Terminal Lugs. 
Penn-Union connectors are the 
rst choice of leading utilities, in- 
ustrials, electrical manufacturers 
nd contractors—because they have 
und that “Penn-Union” on a fit- 
ing is their best guarantee of 
ependability. 


PENN -UNION 


LECTRIC CORPORATION 
RIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


1lle- 


ant 






Condictor Fittings 


43 Ny 
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Fluorescent Lighting—Six-page bulle- 


tin describing the non-metallic re 
flectors and the new portable fluores- 
cent bench unit manufactured by R. 


& W. Wiley, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., also 
includes a war supplementary price list 
of the company’s various industrial 
fixtures. 


When «iting WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Infra-Red Drying Equipment 
cent 12-page booklet published by 
Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp. of 
toria, Ohio, the company describes 
the infra-red process used for baking, 
drying, dehydrating, and preheating as 
a method of conserving time, 
manpower, energy and materials. 





In a re- 
the 


Fos- 


space, 


When writing 
mention 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Infra-Red Drying Lamps—Bulletin 78 
describes the Nalco carbon filament 
lamps for infra-red drying, baking and 
dehydrating manufactured by the 
North American Electric Lamp Com 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., includes 
many photos of typical applications. 


also 


When writing 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


mention 
Wiring Devices—Colorful 20-page 
booklet issued by Pass & Seymour, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., contains elab- 
orate drawings tying in the com- 


pany’s products with scenes “from the 
battle front” and group photos of the 
company’s personnel representing “the 
home front.” 


When writing 
mention 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 





Wiring Systems—Twenty-page cata- | 
log, No. 143, published by Pierce | 
Laboratory, Inc., Summit, N. J., 
describes the company’s plastic duct 
wiring systems including photos of 
typical installations and information on 
shipping and billing instructions. 


When writing 
mention 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 





“FRIGID” 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Circulators, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Attic and Industrial Fans, 
Spray Booth Fans, Shutters 


FOR THE DURATION 
WE CAN ACCEPT 
PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 


Circulators and Devices 


Manufacturing Corp. 
100 Prince St. New York, N. Y. 
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EVICES 
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Just as P&S PORCELAIN 
WIRING DEVICES installed 
years ago are still serving 







faithfully—so new installa- 
tions of these devices will 
this war 


serve long after 


is won. 





Ask for complete information. 


PASS & SEYMOUR 


INCORPORATE DO 


SYRACUSE,N.Y. 








OUR NEW sovenrsens |! QUICK DELIVERY 
BAKELITE | “ ON 


A 


Adam Electric Co., Frank 7 
American Blower Corp.... RENEWABLE FUSES 
Appleton Electric Co. ; 2 

Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Elec. Co. 

and Atlantic Conduit Fittings Co...... 7 TRICO Jobbers can tell you 


how quickly they are meeting 
B war-time demands with TRICO 
Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co.... Powder-Packed"’ Renewable 


Briegel Method Tool Co 68 j 
Bright Light Reflector Co. pas 69 — Pn. ey os 
Bull Dog Elec. Prod., Inc. shipped ~omptly thus helping 
Inside Front Cover manufacturers meet important 


Bussmann Mfg. Co........Back Cover delivery schedules protecting 
c vital war plants—equipment, 


etc. 
Circulators & Devices Mfg. Co 


olt’ atent Fir ; Oo. . 
Conduit Pipe Rey ing TRICO Jobbers contribute 
Crescent Ins. Wire & Cable Co further because TRICO Re- 
Curtis Lighting, Inc newable Fuses require less 
critical materials—no _ vital 

F materials are scrapped—man- 
Fleur-O-Lier Mfrs. power and transportation are 
Fullman Mfg. Co saved—customers get THREE 
TIMES THE SERVICE—fuses 

G can be renewed right on the 
General Elec. Co. (Bridgeport) job at trifling expense. 


General Elec. Co. (Nela Park) 
Goodrich Elec. Co.... TRICO FUSES are precision- 
H built for maximum safety, 
Hazard Ins. Wire Works Div efficiency and dependability. 
Hexacon Elec. Co ve R 
If you are interested in 
I QUICK SERVICE — SATIS- 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Co 7 FIED CUSTOMERS and 


Illinois Electric Porcelain Co ‘ INCREASED PROFITS 


Iisco Copper Tube & Products, Inc. 
SELL TRICO 
slec. C 
Jefferson Elec. Co. - siete . 





K 
Klein & Sons, Math 


M 
Mitchell Mfg. Co.. 


N 
North American Lamp Co 


oO 
Okonite Company 


P 


Pass & Seymour, Inc 73 S 
Penn Union Electric Corp... 73 N 
50 


Pierce Laboratories, Inc =a 


> , 
Plymouth Rubber Co. ip « 
Inside Back Cover 


Porcelain Products, Inc j - 


Bathing & Myers, 1 THE ILSCO CATALOG 


1¢ 


Royal Electric Co 


SS 


gives you detailed mechani- 

S 
Spang Chalfant, Inc 
Spero Electric Corp trated of 


Square D Company America’s best line of 
Steber Mfg. Corp 


WRITE FOR CATALOG ee a Tee. Gm ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


T FABRICATED TUBE PARTS 


Thomas & Betts Co 
Thordarson Elec. Mfg. Co ] ¥ rT 
Tork Clock Co. 7 =. . Please rush us 


U N | 0 N Trico Fuse Mfg. Co ours illustrated catalo3. 


U 
| | S U LATI N G CO } Union Insulating Co . ; NAME 
Ve ef wl nly TORR FIRM NAME 
Factory: Parkersburg, W. Va. w ADDRESS . 
° Wakefiel« Brass oO ; 
Sales Office: 27 Park Place a ee Se. F. COPPER TUBE 


= Wolverine Tube Division & PRODUCTS, Inc 
New York City CINCINNATI, OHIO 


cal information, fully illus- 
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